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IS A COURT OF HONOUR POSSIBLE ? 


By James M‘CreEa. 





Waen it was once remarked to a well-known littérateur of the day, 
that he was no gentleman, he was content mildly to acquaint his- 
informant that he was no judge. The rejoinder was not only ex-- 
ceedingly neat and antithetical, but was suggestive of an institution 
for which there is, unquestionably, much demand in these latter days. 
On all sides there are wrangles and rumours of wrangles. Now it 
is in the street, now in the foyer of a theatre, now in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, that one hears of what is called a contretemps. 
between two gentlemen, but which in reality is simply an exchange: 
of vituperative words, not necessarily accompanied by any display of 
physical violence. The lie direct is given and returned, opprobrious 
epithets are bandied about, and intolerable charges are proclaimed. 
in audible tones; some melodramatic menaces about a day of settle-- 
ment, a hostile meeting, a little trip across the Channel to the 
sands of Blankenberg, are utttered, and that is all. The matter 
drops, and the incident, to use the language of French diplomacy, 
is terminated. Now, as regards these scandals, which are no 
longer things done in a corner, two general propositions may be laid 
down. First, it cannot be desirable that persons occupying the 
titular position of gentlemen should Nghtly bring against each. 
other these rashly compromising accusations. Secondly, it may 
be taken for granted that whoever submits, without an effort at 
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retaliation, to the insult formulated in phrases which are now byt 
too familiar, incurs a grievous loss of self-respect as well ag of 
esteem among his fellows. A wise man, indeed, should not be 
over-anxious as to the opinion which the world may hold about him, 
so long as he has a just reason to hold a good opinion of himself. 
But this potent consolation will completely disappear when there ig 
the consciousness that he has been the passive victim of one of 
these outrages. How, then, is the attack to be resented withont 
scandal, on the one hand, and how is the accused to have the 
opportunity of substantiating his charge, on the other? Who, 
in fact, is to sit as judge on the momentous inquiry whether the 
accusation of being ‘no gentleman’ is or is not proven ? 

This is not a question which exclusively concerns the brawlers 
themselves. Such episodes as have of late been deplorably fre- 
quent among us conduce to the degradation of society generally. 
If one gentleman is to be permitted with impunity to assail 
another with language which is conventionally supposed to make 
the blood boil, and if the gentleman thus attacked is quietly to 
shrug his shoulders, put his hands in his pockets, and lounge 
away, a scandal has occurred which affects others than the indi- 
viduals immediately concerned. What would be thought of a state 
of things in England in which the courts of justice were closed, 
and the gaols were thrown open ; in which felons of every kind and 
degree were permitted to escape, and resume the exercise of their 
nefarious industry without any chance of being stopped by the strong 
hand of the law? Such a bouleversement has actually occurred 
more than once in the history of the world, and was very nearly 
being witnessed the other day in one of our Australian colonies. 
It needs not argument to prove that, once these conditions were 
forthcoming, society, business, commerce, would be at a dead-lock. 
Enterprise would be paralysed, and the instruments of its operation 
would fall feebly from the hands of labour. Yet to a certain 
extent the revolution—the bare idea of which is a preposterous 
extravagance when applied to criminal England—is now steadily 
progressing in England’s social and moral life. In other words, 
offences and outrages are constantly perpetrated which there exists 
no coercive machinery to prevent, no penal machinery to punish. 
Pickpockets, burglars, murderers, and others can, if they are once 
identified, be brought up with a sharp turn. Calumniators, liars, 

nalingerers, and the whole class of those whom the Roman poet 
admonished his compatriots to shun, escape, in the immense majority 
of instances, scot-free. A great deal is now being said of the codi- 
fication of the criminal law ; and a measure will, with the kind perm!s- 
sion of the Irish members, be introduced this session into the House 
of Commons, which, it is hoped, may have that effect. Itis deplor- 
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able that analogous steps cannot be taken in matters of not less 
vital moment to the well-being of the community. As affairs at 
present stand, the thief who steals a purse, so far from being 
legally held to steal trash, is peremptorily locked up; good names 
alone can be filched with an almost certain guarantee of im- 
punity. 

At past stages of our social progress it was not thought neces- 
sary to make the provision which now seems indispensable ; for 
the simple reason that, in the opinion of society, the object of the 
attack was, or ought to be, competent to.deal with the ageressor. 
Insults were not uncommon ; but they were often followed by, and 
they were always exposed to, the contingency of a duel; and to 
the duel no discredit attached. ‘The duel was an institution: it 
became obsolete because it degenerated into an organised system 
of scandal and abuse; because, instead of being the resort of the 
outraged, it was made the opportunity of the bully. Employed as 
it was by professional fire-eaters and desperadoes, the ordeal by 
single combat involved, as often as not, a deliberate act of assas- 
sination. Hence duelling passed into an anachronism, but so 
passed before any substitute for it was provided. One of the great 
social necessities of the present time is a rational and non-murderous 
equivalent for the primitive appeal to the arbitrament of arms. 
Some kind of evidence of the real nature of the exigency may 
be recognised in the announcements that are seriously made in 
the gossip paragraphs of the press of the imminence of a hostile 
meeting between two youthful and gallant officers. In all proba- 
bility nothing comes of the sanguinary report. The belligerent 
intention is abandoned by common consent, and the lately embit- 
tered foes shake hands in the presence of a select circle of grinning 
frends. The subject and origin of the squabble have, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, nothing elevated about them. They 
smell of the footlights ; they are impregnated with the stale tobacco- 
smoke of the music-hall. Two young men are competing claimants 
for the favour of a venal beauty, or there has been an awkward 
insinuation as to the fairness of certain play witnessed at the card- 
table. The whole affair is thoroughly discreditable, and it admits 
of only the cheapest of mock heroics. 

Both by its associations and its consequences, the duel has ceased 
to be a practically available expedient. There is no doubt whatever 
that the law would treat the duellist, who killed his man, as a homi- 
cide of a most reprehensible order, and it might very probably en- 
foree the death-penalty if the affair grew to notoriously scandalous 
dimensions, merely by way of discouraging the others. The eham- 
bon of his own or of any one else’s innocence can scarcely help 
Placing himself in a false position if he issues a challenge to single 
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combat. He takes this step with a foreknowledge that the matter 
will have one of two terminations: either it will be hushed up, 
or it will find its way into the law-courts. Whichever the sequel, 
it is equally ridiculous. What alternative, then, can be adopted? 
It is, of course, always open to the gentleman who has been treated 
with contumely to take the law into his own hands, and to attempt 
to administer condign chastisement upon the spot. But to do this 
is to provoke that which of all things Britons most detest—a scene, 
There is another course that may appear the more natural and 
appropriate to a law-abiding race. The legal tribunals are at the 
disposal of all who care to resort to them; and proceedings may be 
instituted against the slanderer and the ruffian whose conduct ig 
obviously calculated to lead to a breach of the peace. There are 
several objections, both on personal and public grounds, against 
resorting to this constitutional mode of reparation of wrong. Inthe 
first place, the most serious and solemn dispute between two indi- 
viduals cannot be made public property without its presentation in 
a partially ludicrous light. In the second place, it is not to the 
interest of the community that such cases as these should find 
their way into the law-courts. They obstruct the progress of 
more important questions, and they stimulate a most unhealthy 
appetite among the public. It is insufferable that some grave 
case of civil or criminal justice, affecting hundreds and thou- 
sands of her Majesty’s subjects, should remain unsettled, merely 
because a jury is engaged in considering the circumstances under 
which A called B a liar and a disgrace to his profession, or the 
ameunt of provocation with which B subsequently inflicted an 
abortive thrashing on A. But what, then, is to be done? If it be 
admitted that the duel is impracticable as a solution of those 
wrangles which continue to vex the surface of English life, and that 
the opportunity of redress afforded by the law-courts is inconvenient, 
in what direction are we to look for the specific which the circum- 
stances of the time appear to demand ? 

The real problem now to be solved is analogous to that the suc- 
cessive stages in whose working constitute the history of human 
society. Many different theories, which it is not now necessary to 
examine, of the social contract, have been invented. ‘The distin- 
guishing feature of this philosophic fiction is, whatever view of It 
may be adopted, the same. Whether voluntarily or by compulsion, 
civilised humanity has consented to intrust the power of life and 
death to the State. In the case of murder, theft, or any other 
wrongful injury, we immediately agree to hand over all penal juris- 
diction to the Government. The Government punishes the evildoer, 
acting not in the capacity of an avenger of the individual against whom 
he has sinned, but as an asserter of the sanctity of a principle which 
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hehas outraged. The crime is expiated by the criminal because it is 
regarded as a sin against the whole community. This is the doctrine 
apon which all society rests, and in an ideal society it would apply to 
every department of daily life. For all conceivable offences against 
the citizen the State would provide a remedy. There would thus 
be no such thing as the taking of the law into one’s own hands. 
Where the issue concerned was one of legality, the petitioner would 
be referred to the legal tribunals; where the point involved was one 
of honour, a court of honour would be the equally obvious resort. 
It is perfectly clear that the social-contract theory will not have been 
fully carried out, that the State will not be the great Leviathan 
which Hobbes has denominated it, until public cognisance is taken 
of those matters for which, as has been seen, no satisfactory mode 
of settlement at the present time exists. Here there is a great 
opening for the constructive ingenuity of the social reformer; and 
it might be suggested to some of those irresponsible parliaments of 
pedants and philanthropists who hold their sitting during the autumn 
that they should give a little time to the discussion of this topic, as 
well as to that of quixotic schemes for the reformation of the human 
race by the teaching of the sol-fa system in elementary schools. 
Attacks upon honour are evils as serious and as tangible as 
attacks upon property; they ought to be just as easily punishable, 
and with as little of scandal. This is exactly what they are not, 
and as a consequence they are becoming increasingly common. 
They are effecting an appreciable deterioration in the tone of our 
public and political, as well as of our social and private, life. In- 
vective is a proper instrument of statesmanship, and is, as we know 
upon the authority of Lord Beaconsfield, an ornament of debate ; 
but it was also Lord Beaconsfield who said that insult was not 
invective, nor petulance sarcasm. ‘The professions of chivalrous 
magnanimity made by our public men are sufficiently imposing ; and 
in the debate which took place in the Upper Chamber of the Legis- 
lature on the first day of the present session, Lord Cranbrook gave 
utterance to some sentiments of the most noble and high-minded 
description. Animadverting upon the bitterness with which Lord 
Lytton had been attacked by the Duke of Argyll, his lordship struck 
melodramatic attitude, and protested that he regarded with in- 
effable scorn the man who would say behind the back of another 
that which he would not say to his face. The retort was quite 
urelevant, for there is no reason to suppose that the MacCallum 
More would hesitate publicly to confront the Indian Viceroy with 
the same accusations which he has shaped into language during his 
absence; but it seemed to come with a particularly bad grace from 
the politician who, in the course of a grand debate in the Peers rather 
less than two years ago, whispered a charge of falsehood against 
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Lord Derby in a tone audible along the Treasury bench. It wag 
upon this occasion that the chivalrous Lord Salisbury compared the 
nobleman who had been so recently his colleague to the most. yp. 
natural and nefarious malefactor whose name is recorded on the 
page of English history, Titus Oates. Judged by the standard 
which Lord Beaconsfield himself proposed, this kind of looge. 
tongued license does not partake of the nature of that invective which 
is the ornament of debate. Fifty years ago such charges or in. 
sinuations as these would have been followed by something more 
than a personal explanation or a verbal reply. 

As matters are, the only possible sequel is one of this kind, 
Courts of law exist; courts of honour do not; and the result ig 
that, whereas the process against the housebreaker or footpad ig 
easy and simple, there is no process whatever against the slanderer 
and the backbiter, save that which.does not—and rightly enough 
—find favour with public opinion. It does not, indeed, always 
happen that those who complain most loudly of the non-existence 
of such an institution are most deserving of commiseration, or have 
done anything to diminish the difficulties which are in the way of 
its realisation. The demoralisation of the epoch shows itself in 
other ways than in the latitude which aggressive and heated talkers 
allow themselves. The first thing to be aimed at by society gene- 
rally is the restoration ofits self-respect. Before this can be secured 
it will be necessary to consider whether the virtues of charity and 
forgiveness are not sometimes carried to the point at which they 
become vices. We have been admonished, indeed, not to let the 
sun go down upon our wrath; but we have never been enjoined so 
to act that its last departing rays shall find us in an attitude which 
is the fit theme of laughter and contempt. Men and women of the 
world do well to take offence with great circumspectness ; when 
the ground of the offence has once been given, there is every reason 
why they should be equally deliberate in the matter of adjusting 
their differences. Persons whose whole life is made up of a series 
of feuds and reconciliations are a burden to themselves and an in- 
convenience to society. They pick a quarrel and they patch up & 
quarrel with the same levity. They act with a disregard of conse- 
quences which would deserve a reprimand even in a child. They 
cheapen themselves, and indirectly they cheapen others. It is 4 
lack of self-respect which plunges them into the strife; it is the 
same moral deficiency which, exhibited in a more amiable shape, 
causes them to bury the hatchet, and to blow great clouds from the 
pipe of peace. 

What, then, can be done? Is a court of honour possible ? 
That it is grievously wanted ; that under our present system there 
exists no satisfactory means of dealing with offences which were 
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brutally punished in a barbarous age; that scandals of all kinds are 
rapidly increasing among us ; that charges which would once have 
heen considered accusations of intolerable infamy are lightly tossed 
to and fro—no one who watches the signs of the times can dispute 
these facts. The schoolboy has barely arrived at man’s estate when 
he finds himself in a world in which the guarantees for good beha- 
yiour that he has been accustomed to see enforced from earliest 
childhood have practically no existence. Public opinion, it is true, 
acts as a species of moral police; but public opinion is uncertain in 
its movements and capricious in its awards. It condemns where it 
should pardon, and pardons where it should condemn. Something 
more definite is wanted. Where can it be found? A sort of rough 
apology for a court of honour exists, it may be pleaded, in the 
club committee—though club committees can seldom be implicitly 
trusted. In every profession, too, there is recognised a certain 
standard of propriety, to which its members are expected to con- 
frm. When a Kenealy violates the usages, conventions, and 
etiquette of the law, he is disbarred. When a medical man per- 
sistently sins against medical traditions, he becomes disqualified from 
practice. In the army and elsewhere there are various offences 
which secure for their transgressor prompt ostracism to the historic 
town of Coventry. Seeing that so much of organisation exists 
already, there ought not to be, it might be thought, much difficulty 
in the establishment of the crowning and supremely to be desired 
tribunal. In the German army courts of honour have been insti- 
tuted, and operate successfully, as alternatives to the duel. Can 
anything of the kind be done for English society at large? If itis 
not done, how are the scandals and abuses which at present tend to 
the disruption of society to be averted ? 

What is probably the true answer to this question may be very 
briefly given. The machinery of a court of honour can be of no use 
whatever without the existence of the sentiment which should ani- 
mate its actions and direct its awards. In a rough shape this feel- 
ing may be discovered among us; but it is not yet ripe for definite 
organisation. It is impossible to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
revolutionary changes which English society has undergone during 
the last few years. It has admitted novel elements; it has assimi- 
lated new ideas. Its old criteria of duty and propriety, shame and 
honour, if not actually transformed, have been profoundly affected 
by influences, many of which defy analysis. If a movement really 
80 volcanic in the vehemence of its internal agencies, however 
tranquil the surface has often seemed, has been at work among 
8, it is not to be wondered at if our traditional sobriety has 
Sometimes seemed to forsake us. A nation which has, for the 
last forty years, been engaged in the wildest race after material 
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success that ever inflamed the ambitions ofa people, could hardly be 
-expected to trouble itself much about nice considerations of honour, 
‘The sanguine profess to be able to discern signs which tell them 
that this era of excitement and infatuation is about to close, and 
that English society may speedily be expected to settle down 
into its regular stride. On all accounts it is to be hoped that thig 
may be true. There is a point at which the development of the 
spirit of modern competition becomes fatal to the finer feelings of 
‘humanity ; when the atmosphere in which this competition moveg 
and lives and has its being, strangles the more delicate percep- 
tions, and silences the faint remonstrances, of conscience. From 
a state of social chaos we pass into one of moral chaos. The flag 
of honour goes down, and is trampled under foot in the wild mélée 
‘vwhieh centres round the emblems of material triumph. The pace 
is too quick to admit of a fanatical attention to those principles on 
which our ancestors staked their life. Scandals like those that have 
ecome almost affairs of daily occurrence are the indications of a 
mational system which is both feverish and disordered. When the 
mermal temperature is restored, the normal virtues may perhaps 
make their reappearance; and then, let us hope, courts of honour 
‘awill have ceased to be a necessity. 





SONNETS ON COLOURS. 
GREEN. 


WIDE out before my window’s bright expanse 

I see thee creep and glide when all is fair, 

When rain has fallen through the summer air, 
And watery sunbeams try once more to glance 
.Adown the cloud-wreaths joining in the dance, 

Where motes and flecks of light all have their share,— 

Tis thee alone that gived’st the strength to bear. 
When sorrow blinds me till I lose my chance, 
Then, ’neath the murmurs of fair forest trees, 

In shine or shadow, where, the summer’s king, 

Thou hold’st thy court, and I may worship thee, 

“Thou sleepest in the lap of placid seas, 

The wavelets o’er thy cradle rock and sing : 
Hope’s colour thou, give of thy strength to me. 



































THE LATE MISS CROFTON. 


By Mrs. NEwMAN. 


In Two Parts :—Part I. 





‘] THINK we may now proceed, gentlemen.’ 

It is a moment of keen suspense; and as the speaker gives an 
extra polish to his gold-rimmed spectacles, before commencing to 
read the document he has just unfolded, he gravely eyes the four 
gentlemen seated with him at the library-table. He eyes them 
speculatively, as well as gravely, asking himself what effect the 
information he is about to communicate will have upon them, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

He is a lawyer of the old school, a man of some standing, much 
looked up to in the town of Dormington, and prides himself upon 
having made his way by fair and honourable means. He is about 
to read the will of the most eccentric client, that could be pro-— 
nounced sane, he has met with during a long and varied experience. 
He knows that not one of those present will hear what he has, pro- 
bably, been led to expect that he will hear. ‘ Fortunately they are 
men,’ he thinks, as he notes the half-suppressed excitement in three 
out of the four faces. 

To say nothing of other peculiarities, the love of mystery has 
been the breath of Miss Crofton’s life, and her will is the outcome 
and crowning point of that love. It had been a mystery to even 
the lawyer who drew it up, so far as understanding her motives 
went; and the knowledge that it had, was the source of much grati- 
fication to Miss Crofton. 

The destination of her accumulated wealth—a hundred and 
fifty thousand—is now about to be made known. Each of the 
gentlemen present believes, and has the best reason for believing, 
that he is Miss Crofton’s heir. 

They have not the slightest suspicion that the amount is larger 
than twelve or fourteen thousand ; but to either of them that would 
be a large fortune. Three out of the four are, therefore, glancing 
mith kindly compassionate eyes towards a pale, thin, abstracted- 
looking man, to whom has been given the place of honour, by right 
of his being the nearest relative to the deceased lady. He is sur- 
repitiously jotting down some hieroglyphics, which the others sup- 


ose to be calculations, with a scrap of pencil upon the back of an 
Old envelope, 
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He is Miss Crofton’s nephew, a scholar and a gentleman, 
although, to judge by appearances, a very poor one ; the rusty guit 
he is wearing having, indeed, done duty at his young wife’s funeral, 
some six or seven years previously. 

Next him sits Dr. Cresswell, who was Miss Crofton’s medica] 
attendant during the last fifteen years of her life. He finds the 
greatest difficulty in keeping the amount of gravity proper for the 
occasion upon his genial face, as he thinks of the wonderful news in 
store for the little wife and children at home. 

Sixteen years previously, he had expended almost his last shil- 
ling in the purchase of the partnership of a practice, and the furni- 
ture of a little home, to commence life in Dormington. He had but 
just brought home his young bride, when his partner disappeared 
with all the available cash, and he found that the practice was con- 
fined to a few poor people, who could not afford to employ the pro- 
sperous Dr. Pyrne. The latter carried all before him, every one 
looking shyly upon the young doctor as an intruder in the place. 
Worse than all in the eyes of Dormington, the new-comer intro- 
duced some new ideas, and the little town was very suspicious of 
new ideas. People liked to be doctored in the good old-fashioned 
way they had been accustomed to, and to go through a regular course 
of alternate depletion and repletion, repletion and depletion, as their 
grandfathers had done before them. 

It had been matter of some surprise when the mistress of the 
Manor House gave old Dr. Pyrne his congé, and sent for Dr. Cress- 
well; and people were still more surprised when she recovered a 
serious illness under his care. She had not been very lavish in the 
matter of payment; but she asserted that he had kept her alive for 
fifteen years, which did him some service. His little wife was very 
proud of his attendance at the Manor House, and, better still, his 
practice steadily improved in consequence, although not quite rapidly 
enough to meet all the wants of his numerous little brood. 

It had been only of late that he had received hints of a fortune 
awaiting him at Miss Crofton’s death. He had not hesitated to 
keep her well informed of the wants of Dormington—a cottage 
hospital, dispensary, surgical appliances, and so forth. She had, 
indeed, heard a great deal more of Dormington’s wants than of his 
own; and he believes that she trusted to him to spend some of her 
money in that way. 

She had lived very frugally in the old Manor House; an old 
housekeeper, a couple of subordinates, and, the last three years, & 
young-lady companion, constituting the establishment. He tells 
himself that there is probably as much as fourteen thousand to come 
to him. 

‘A better school for Reggie and Bob. A month at Torquay 
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for the little mother. A nest-egg put away for the weakly twins. 
The Dyces’ cottage taken at once for the hospital!’ he thinks, 
taming the watch-key upon his chain over and over, until it feels 
quite hot between his finger and thumb. ‘ No more begging about 
fr crutches and splints. No more dread of the tax-collector. 
Away with all anxiety about butchers’ bills !’ 

On the opposite side of the table sits the vicar, Mr. Romney, a 
man with the organ of benevolence very largely developed, and an 
income of two hundred a year. His head is full of schemes for the 
employment of Miss Crofton’s money. Edward Crofton, the poor 
relative, of course must be thought of first. Then the reading-room ; 
the almshouses’ dilapidations ; a thousand invested as a permanent 


fynd for small loans to the industrious in time of trouble, and so on > 


and so on, with a pleasant smile on his face. The only one left 
out of his calculations being himself. 

By his side sits Philip Leyden, a distant connection of Miss 
Crofton’s, a fine-looking young man, of about seven or eight and 
twenty, who is also mentally making arrangements for spending her 
money. With his hands thrust deep into his pockets, his head 
thrown back, his eyes half closed, and a smile curving his well-cut 
mouth, he is contemplating a very delightful mental picture of him- 
self and a certain young lady, in the character of his bride, touring 
in the Highlands. How proud and careful he is of her, and how 
glad that he has had the courage to wait and work for her until 
now ! 

‘Ifone could be quite sure it is the E repeated!’ anxiously 
thinks Edward Crofton, rearranging his hieroglyphics. 

Mr. Hillar hems rather loudly, and the attention of the others is 
immediately concentrated upon him. The usual preliminary words 
are run through glibly enough ; then comes the first name. 

‘To Dr. Hugh Cresswell, as a mark of my appreciation of his 
fteat abilities and untiring efforts to alleviate the sufferings of his 
tellow-creatures, and the special benefit which his common-sense 
ieatment has been to me, I bequeath five guineas and my homeo- 
pathic medicine-chest, with the books to be found in the library 
tpon homeopathy, in order that he may have an opportunity for 
itudying the subject and becoming more charitable in his judgment 
upon it, in which case, I shall have been the humble instrument in 
bringing him as nearly to a state of perfection as mortal man can 
be expected to arrive at.’ 

‘To Charles Romney, our estimable vicar, who has taken so 
much pains to prepare me for a better world, and has never hesi- 
lated to admonish and reprove the richest of his flock, and in recog- 
uuon of his life of self-sacrifice and self-denial, I bequeath five 
clleas and a copy of Robert Hall’s sermons, in order that he may 
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ascertain for himself the possibility of a Nonconformist being learneg 
as well as eloquent.’ 

‘To Philip Leyden, my second cousin, in recognition of his 
independent spirit in desiring to carve out his own fortunes, and the 
honest out-spoken way with which he has criticised my genera] 
conduct and shown his contempt for what he terms ‘ wretched 
money-grubbing,’’ I bequeath five guineas and a copy of the Suc. 
cessful Merchant, in the hope that by the careful study ofit he may 
in time learn to feel more respect for the ‘‘ farthings’’ which he at 
present despises.’ 

Mr. Hillar pauses a moment to readjust his spectacles, con- 
siderately keeping his eyes fixed upon the document in his hands, 

Two gasps from the older men, and a short hard laugh from the 
younger, have told that the shafts went home. Miss Crofton must 
have studied their characters carefully to be aware of their vulner- 
able, as well as their strong, points. Why she should not have 
done what she has without at the same time leading each to believe 
himself her heir was best known to herself. 

It is characteristic of each that, after the first momentary bitter- 
ness of disappointment, they can turn with kindly eyes towards the 
shabby man sitting at the table with them. He has evidently paid 
no attention to what has been read so far. 

He is the heir after all ; and each is able to acknowledge in his 
own mind that Edward Crofton has the best right to the property. 
Mr. Hillar knows more, and casts a rapid glance of regret and 
commiseration towards the man sitting by his side, as he says, a 
little huskily, 

‘A most unpleasant duty. Nothing would have induced me to 
be mixed up in such—such an affair, but the belief that it might 
have been worse in worse hands.’ Then, clearing his voice again, 

‘To my nephew, Edward Crofton, I bequeath five guineas, and 
the book which will be found addressed to him. I have obtained 
it, after some cost and research, having employed the principal 
savants and book-buyers here and abroad, for the purpose of 
proving to him the mistake of spending thirty years of his life in 
endeavouring to substantiate a theory which was proved by a Ger- 
man writer nearly a century ago, and was forgotten as soon as 
proved.’ 

‘Proved! proved!’ ejaculated Edward Crofton, who had evi- 
dently heard no more than the words relating to the book, as he 
half rose from his seat and sat down again in great excitement, a 
hectic flush rising to his cheeks. 

The others would hardly have given him credit for so much 
capability of expression. It was so thoroughly and unmistakably 
delight which he felt, that they were puzzled as well as astonished. 
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‘Generous, thoughtful, kind! Gentlemen,’ looking round and 

aking hurriedly, ‘I had no idea that Miss Crofton felt the 
slightest interest in the subject. I—TI have no words to express 
my sense of her goodness. I trust the book is in safe keeping. 
J—I hope I may be pardoned for expressing anxiety about it at 
such a moment ; but in relation to the new discoveries, with regard 
to the inscriptions, any testimony would be of immense value to all 
students—to the whole world !’ | 

Philip Leyden once more broke into a short laugh, raising his ia 
fnger to his brow for a moment as he glanced towards Dr. Cress- | 
well. The latter is leaning back in his chair, gazing speculatively 
at Edward Crofton, and the vicar looks much concerned, as he rises, 
walks to the other end of the table, and takes his seat by the side 
of the agitated man, laying his hand gently upon the sleeve of his 
threadbare coat. 

Edward Crofton looks deprecatingly round. ‘ Pray excuse me, 
gentlemen; Iam very sorry to interrupt; and if I could only be 
assured of the safety—’ 

‘The book will be found quite safe, I assure you, sir,’ compas- 
sionately says Mr. Hillar. ‘I happen to know that it is in the 
lower bookcase to the right yonder.’ 

Edward Crofton subsides into his chair, a smile upon his lips, 
and his eyes turned anxiously towards the bookcase. 

Mr. Hillar draws a deep breath ; he has got through the worst 
of his work. There is but one more surprise; and ifitis a disagree- 
able, it will not be a very vital, one. The three—Edward Crofton 
will be deaf to anything else that may be said—turn curiously 
towards Mr. Hillar again. Hi 

Who is the heir ? , MW 

‘To Clare Ferrers,’—Philip Leyden starts, something more i 
than curious now ; a deep flush rising to his temples as his gaze 
becomes riveted upon the lawyer,—‘ my companion during the last 
three years, my appreciation of whom will be best evinced by my 
bequest, I leave everything I die possessed of, in funded or landed 
property, absolutely—’ Mr. Hillar paused. ‘Ido not think I 
heed 8° into all the several details of the property, gentlemen ?’ 

¢ 0.” 

Clare Ferrers! Dr. Cresswell’s genial face is clouded, and his 
eyes thoughtfully downcast. Only yesterday she was asking him 
todo what he could for her in the way of a recommendation for a 
fresh engagement ; and yet she must have been aware of this! 
Itis not at all likely that she could be ignorant of it; nay, it is 
more than probable that she has played her cards for it all along. 
He is all the more uncomfortable because he very much prefers 


thinking the best of people ; and he has been not a little inter- 
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ested in Clare Ferrers. He had in his pocket at that moment 4 
kindly little note from his wife, asking the young girl to make their, 
her home until she makes fresh arrangements. 

Even the vicar is uneasy with some fresh doubt, as he glances 
with new compassion towards Edward Crofton—although his con. 
passion is quite thrown away—then for a moment meets Dr. Cregg. 
well’s eyes. 

Philip Leyden has seen the look, and read it aright, and hig 
face grows a shade whiter as he restlessly shifts his position. Ip 
the first moment of astonishment he had been conscious of ap 
undercurrent of disquietude in his mind; and the silent interchange 
of thought he has witnessed intensifies the feeling. The one 
dream of his life has been to make Clare Ferrers his wife, and 
until now he has believed it would be possible to realise it. Cer. 
tain signs and symptoms had encouraged him to hope that his 
love was returned; and he had only waited to be able to make 
her an offer with a clear conscience, which a barrister only just 
beginning practice could hardly do. Even a moderate bequest 
from Miss Crofton would, a few hours ago, have seemed sufficiently 
to warrant his asking Clare Ferrers to be his wife. But now! To 
add to the disappointment, he had the bitter pain of seeing that 
the others believed Miss Crofton to have been unduly influenced. 

He told himself that it was impossible that she could have 


known anything about the destination of Miss Crofton’s money— - 


absolutely impossible! And yet a thousand unwelcome remem- 
brances forced themselves upon him which seemed to confirm the 
others’ suspicions, that she was at least not ignorant of Miss 
Crofton’s intention. Had he himself not frequently laughed at 
her for her fear of giving offence and too great timidity of bearing, 
under the other’s arbitrary cross-grained speeches, when by nature 
she was so independent and high-spirited ? Was it possible that 
it might all bear the terrible interpretation that she was acting a 
part ? Clare ? He would knock down any man who hinted as much 
in words; and would, perhaps, have been glad of the opportunity 
for doing so just then. What he can do he does; striking out 
manfully, as he throws a look of defiance around him. 

‘We have been a great deal surprised, but I happen to know 
that Miss Ferrers will be much more so.’ 

No one replies; and he can venture no more without arousing 
the suspicion that he feels Clare Ferrers is in need of a champion. 

‘If I might be excused— if, in consideration of the value, I 
might ask to be put in possession, with as little delay as possible, 
of—’ 

‘The book, my dear sir?’ puts in Mr. Hillar, somewhat 
relieved to be able to do some little kindness, after dealing 5° 
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pany blows all round—as he rises from his seat and goes towards 
the bookcase. 

‘You see, it is no ordinary work ;’ deprecatingly. ‘ And fire— 
» many accidents might happen.’ | 

‘Here it is, Mr. Crofton. I will take upon myself the respon- 
sibility, if there be any in the matter ;’ with a contemptuous glance 
st the battered-looking parchment-covered treasure. 

It is taken with reverent hands; and, in reply to his hurried 
question, Edward Crofton is informed that his presence is no longer 
required, unless he will partake of the luncheon prepared. He 
eurteously declines, accepts the grasps of the hand he gets as 
congratulation upon his good fortune, bows his acknowledgments, 
and is presently seen making his way down the drive, hugging his 
precious legacy to his heart. 

Dr. Cresswell is glad to avail himself of the first move to make 
his escape. Shaking hands with the others, and excusing himself 
fom joining them at luncheon, with a few murmured words about 
having to see a patient, he takes his departure. The only gleam 
of comfort he carries away with him is in the remembrance that he 
has said nothing about his great expectations to the little wife at 
hme. She, at least, is spared the misery of disappointment. He 
nust get back into harness again, and forget all about the ambitious 
dreams of the past few months as quickly as possible. But he is for 
the first time conscious that he is no longer a young man, as he 
feels the effects of the blow he has received in shaken nerves and 
nomentarily-diminished strength. 

On his side Mr. Romney is equally glad to get away. It re- 
qures all his charity to acquit Miss Crofton of evil intent. She 
had certainly intimated to him that he would come into some 
thousands at her death; and had even gone so far as to talk over 
his schemes for the almshouses, loan fund, &c., with him, knowing 
that he could not carry them out without her help. Worse than all, 
he could not avoid strongly suspecting that Dr. Cresswell and the 
thers had been deceived in the same way. For himself, life would 
mn on as before—it was his beloved plans for others which would 
lave to be given up. As soon as Mr. Romney has taken his de- 
parture, Philip Leyden offers his hand to Mr. Hillar, with a few 
words about wanting to catch the next up-train. 

‘O, nonsense! You must not desert me, Leyden. I shall be 
glad of your company at luncheon. Besides, you know Miss Ferrers 
better than I do. I have only seen the young lady once or twice. 
blige me by remaining at least during my interview with her.’ 

Reluctantly, although not perhaps quite so much so as he fancies, 
Philip Leyden bows assent. Mr. Hillar touches the bell, and bids 
he servant who obeys the summons ask Miss Ferrers if she will 
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accord him an interview. ‘Odd,’ he adds, turning to the 
man when they are alone again, ‘that Miss Crofton made no pro. 
vision for her housekeeper. I tried my best, but it was no ugg 
Unless the good woman has put by a nest-egg during her forty 
years’ service, she will be dependent upon Miss Ferrers. It ma 
be mentioned in the letter. By the way, I must not forget th, 
letter to be given to that young lady’—taking it from amongst the 
papers on the table. ‘Carefully sealed, is it not? Containg the 
clue to the mystery, perhaps.’ 

A long low drawing-room, rather sparely furnished with spindle. 
legged tables and chairs, not conducive to lounging habits, some. 
what shabby carpet, and faded chintz covers and hangings, and with 
deep-set windows overlooking a fine lawn, old-fashioned flower. 
garden, and trellised walks and shrubbery beyond. 

At a table near the fire sits a slight fair girl, with thoughtful 
deep gray eyes, bright auburn hair, firm little chin, and sensitiye 
mouth, busily engaged in writing a letter. Her pen travels quickly 
over the paper, though she is every now and again obliged to brush 
away the tears which, in spite of herself, force their way down her 
cheeks. But she is very careful to prevent a tear from falling upon 
the letter she is writing. 

‘What makes my dear old mother write sadly when I am s0 
soon to be with her? Not very complimentary to your daughter, 
madam! Remember, there must be not one tear shed during my 
holiday. Tears, indeed, when I am coming home for a frolic 
with twenty golden guineas in my pocket, and a good character for 
my next place! Mother darling, do not allow yourself to be anxious; 
it would be an acknowledgment of the want of the faith and courage 
you have always taken such pains to indoctrinate me with. Ishall 
soon get another engagement, and a change of scene may do me 
good. The very thought of a week—I will give myself a whole 
week’s holiday before I begin looking out for an engagement— 
makes me feel quite a child again. But it must be my strong, 
brave, cheery mother, you know—not a lachrymose old body with 
a grievance. We haven’t a grievance, remember. Least of all is 
my having to leave this place a grievance. To tell the truth, now 
I have time to think of it, I begin to feel that it has been just 4 
little dull here. Poor Miss Crofton had not very cheerful views 
about her fellow-creatures, although I had nothing to complain of 
personally. I thank her heartily for one thing. She, from the 
first, told me not to expect anything at hor death. As I told her, 
it made things easier and pleasanter for me than they might other- 
wise have been, and spared me the having any little hopes now. 
As to that little question—squeezed, in a properly shamefaced way, 
down in the corner of your last letter—no! Leave my heart be- 
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hind me, indeed; the idea of a matter-of-fact economical body, 
ike me, wasting my internal machinery in that improvident fashion ! 
Dr. Cresswell too! I had a great mind to show him your letter. He 
‘san old married man with eight children, if you please. If you 
take such uncomfortable notions into your head, I shall follow suit, 
and begin to fancy you are going to give me a stepfather, some 
grand person who will look down upon little Clare. And what do 
you mean by talking about the frowns of Fortune? I am afraid you 
are getting too proud to— O mother dear, I am coming home!’ . 

The door opens, and Esther Poole, the old housekeeper, who 
had lived forty years with Miss Crofton, looks in. Not a pleasant- 
looking old woman by any means. Forty years, spent in listening 
to Miss Crofton’s diatribes upon the wickedness of the world, has 
had its effect upon a naturally suspicious, unsympathetic nature ; 
and her features have hardened into an expression of habitual crab- 
bedness and distrust. Her beady black eyes rest suspiciously upon 
the letter a moment, then turn towards the young girl, as she 
says, in a cold harsh voice, 

‘Mr. Hillar, the lawyer, sends his compliments, and would be 
glad to speak to you, Miss Ferrers.’ 

‘My wages, I suppose,’ thinks Clare; adding aloud, ‘0, very 
well, Shall I go to him, or will he come here, Mrs. Poole ?’ 

‘He said he would come here.’ 

‘Then tell him I am quite ready to receive him, please.’ 

‘He might just as well have enclosed a cheque in an envelope,’ 
thinks Clare, pressing a kiss upon the letter she has written, folding 


it, and slipping it into an envelope to be ready for the post. She. 


is methodically placing the writing-materials in order, when the door 
opens again. 

At sight of Philip Leyden accompanying Mr. Hillar, her pulses 
quicken, and her colour deepens ; but she calls herself to order, and 
turns a calm quiet face towards the two gentlemen, as she rises, 
and bids them good-morning. 

‘Miss Crofton could not have chosen a sweeter-looking heiress, 
at any rate,’ thinks Mr. Hillar. ‘Every inch a lady. Some cha- 
tacter too, to hold herself so well in hand at such a moment.’ A 
certain amount of interest which, as a lawyer, he cannot help feeling 
for one who has played her cards so cleverly and quietly mingles 
oddly with the distrust arising from his non-professional point of 
view as he bows over the cool slim little hand presented to him. 

Afraid to trust himself to speak or touch her hand, the younger 
man only bows, eyeing her with half-doubtful, half-tender eyes. 

‘You expected to see me, I presume, Miss Ferrers ?” 


but ‘I thought you might, perhaps, consider it necessary, Mr. Hillar ; 
0 Lae 
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‘In that case you probably know what I have to communicate » 
A trifle disappointed, his long experience notwithstanding, to fing 
himself right in his estimation of the girl. ‘ At any rate, it may as 
well be told in as few words as possible. You are Miss Crofton’, 
heir.’ 

She gazes at him for the moment, too much bewildered to utte; 
a word. Then her eyes turn to the younger man. Surely Mr. 
Hillar does not mean that she is the sole heir. 

‘ Not the sole heir ?’ she presently murmurs. 

‘Yes; there are only three or four trifling legacies, Miss 
Ferrers.’ 

She flushes to her brow, glancing again towards Philip Leyden, 
whose eyes are downcast. She has never before seen him look like 
that. What does it mean? Distrust—of her? Of course, the 
money ought to be his; but— Does he imagine that she has stood 
in his way—Philip? Does he not know her, then? For a moment 
her senses reel; but she makes a great effort, overcomes, and says 
in a low voice, though there is the quiver of pain in it, her gray 
eyes turned proudly upon him, 

‘ Please to explain ?’ 

‘There is very little to explain, Miss Ferrers. The property is 
yours absolutely.’ 

She looks towards the letter lying on the table. Her mother! 
Her widowed mother, in failing health, with barely twenty pounds 
a year, besides what Clare can earn, to subsist upon! A smile 
breaks over her face, there is a tremulous joy in her whole move- 
ment, as she clasps her hands‘and turns her eyes towards the view 
of the distant Surrey hills from the window, her thoughts travers- 
ing the miles between them at a bound. 

Philip Leyden steals a look at her. He sees the joy, but not 
the cause, and his love once more receives a stab. 

‘Is there any necessity for me to stay, Mr. Hillar? Will not 
another time— ?’ 

Clare Ferrers turns hastily towards him; a look he would have 
given worlds to see in her eyes five minutes before. ‘ Do not go, 
Mr. Leyden. Of course something must be done to—to—’ 

‘ Nothing will be done to interfere with Miss Crofton’s arrange- 
ments, Miss Ferrers—that must be understood at once,’ proudly 
and decidedly. He has understood her, and makes her understand 
him. 

‘It is just possible that there may be something in this letter 
which Miss Ferrers would like to confer with you about,’ puts 1 
Mr. Hillar, presenting it to her. ‘This was found with the will, 
addressed to you.’ 

She takes it, and breaks the seals as one in a dream. It is all 
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so strange and bewildering, and she was so unprepared. She reads 
slowly and carefully, endeavouring to seize the full meaning, but 
only half succeeding, the words seeming to dance before her eyes. 
At length she comes upon Philip Leyden’s name, and her eyes 
brighten for a moment, the colour flaming into her cheeks as she 
ejaculates, ‘ Here is something for you.’ In another moment she 
is whiter than before, as she stammers out, ‘ Only a message.’ 

‘May I hear it, Miss Ferrers ?’ coldly. 

‘J—O, it is only that—that Miss Crofton hopes you will come 
down here on Saturdays as usual. Everything is to remain as it is 
for six months, when the furniture—’ 

‘0, spare yourself the details, Miss Ferrers! Iam not at 
all curious as to the destination of the furniture. I have busi- 
ness in town this evening, and must wish you good-morning, or 
[shall not catch my train ;’ bowing stiffly and walking out of the 
room. 

‘What does it all mean, Mr. Hillar? Why is not Mr. Leyden 
the heir? He has the most right, and this seems so cruel,’ glanc- 
ing at the letter. 

‘There is a nearer relative than Mr. Leyden left out in the 
cold, Miss Ferrers.’ 

‘Mr. Edward Crofton ?’ with another glance at the letter. ‘And 
I must not— Was Miss Crofton rich, Mr. Hillar ?’ 

‘Very. You inherit something like a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, Miss Ferrers.’ 

‘A hundred—and fifty—thousand! I cannot realise it!’ 

‘You did not expect that the property was coming to you ?’ 
beginning to think it possible that she did not, and finding it very 
pleasant so to think. 

‘Expect! How could I? Miss Crofton always told me not 
to expect a farthing at her death.’ 

He looks at her earnest face and truthful eyes with the mental 
comment, ‘I verily believe you did not. Miss Crofton has deceived 
you as well as the others; but why, is a greater mystery than ever.’ 
Then to her, 


‘Probably the letter gives some explanation of Miss Crofton’s 
motives ?” 

‘No. I find it very mysterious and confusing. I mean, as to 
her motives. It gives very precise directions for certain things to 
be done, but no explanation whatever as to the reasons for doing 
them ; and I am to take no one into my confidence, I think it says,’ 
looking at the letter again. 

‘Not even a lawyer ?” 

_‘Oyes; I see there is one person’—mentally adding, ‘ And 
Miss Crofton knew she would be the last I should desire to take 
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into my confidence’—‘ Esther Poole. It says that she is not mep. 
tioned in the will ?’ 

‘No; the only legatees are Dr. Cresswell, Mr. Romney, My, 
Crofton, and Mr. Leyden, who receive each five guineas and a grim 
jest.’ 

' ‘Five guineas! O Mr. Hillar, while I—’ she anxiously consults 
the letter again, and adds, ‘am powerless !’ 

‘I think you can spare me for the present, Miss Ferrers. [| 
will take some luncheon and get back to the office. You will want 
me by and by, when you have got over the first surprise; and] 
shall have everything ready for you. ‘There will be very little 
trouble, as most of the property is funded. Meanwhile, all orders 
must be given by you. If you require more ready money than there 
is in the house—a couple of hundreds or so, I fancy; Miss Crofton 
liked to have as much as that in hand—just drop me a line for 
whatever you want.’ 

She is only too glad to be alone for a while. She sits with her 
elbows on the table and her face buried in her hands until Esther 
Poole’s harsh voice breaks the thread of her thoughts. 

‘Mr. Hillar said you would most likely want to see me, Miss 
Ferrers,’ stolidly. 

‘Yes ; do you know that Miss Crofton has left me her money, 
Mrs. Poole ?’ 

‘Mr. Hillar said something about her own nephew getting next 
to nothing.’ 

‘ That is the worst of it, and this letter says—lI shall be so glad 
to go over it with you, and have your opinion.’ 

‘To think of your choosing me for a confidant, Miss Fer- 
rers !’ 

Clare flushes with the remembrance of many a little outspoken 
objection to Esther Poole and her ways, and begins to think they 
had better have been left unsaid. But she is too honest to affect 
what she does not feel, and quietly replies, 

‘It was not I, but Miss Crofton, who chose, Mrs. Poole; and, 
of course, I am bound to carry out her wishes.’ 

‘Whether they agree with yours or not, miss ?’ 

‘They do not agree with mine, in hardly one respect, I think,’ 
almost angrily. ‘To begin with, Miss Crofton’s own nephew and 
Mr. Leyden have only five pounds left them in the will ; and here 
I am expressly forbidden to make the slightest addition.’ 

‘A letter is not binding—not like a will, or anything of that 
sort, you know, miss. You are not on oath.’ 

‘It is the same, of course,’ absently. ‘Sit down and listen, 
Mrs. Poole. You yourself come first. ‘‘ I leave Esther Poole’s 
welfare entirely in your hands.” So you are provided for, you se 
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‘I shouldn’t be unprovided if that hadn’t been written,’ un- 
graciously. I’ve been saving up for the last forty year.’ 

‘But it must be pleasant to feel Miss Crofton thought of you. 
You must have a pretty cottage-home, and spend the rest of your 
days in comfort.’ 

‘If Iam to have any say, Iask not to be turned out of here 
until the six months is up; everything is to be kept on as it is 
until then, isn’t it ?’ 

Clare nods, not noticing that she had not yet quoted that part 
of the letter. 

‘Of course you are welcome to stay, if you wish it, Mrs. Poole.’ 
Then, looking at the letter again, ‘ To Dr. Cresswell I am to give 
one thousand pounds, without any explanation or condition, other 
than that Miss Crofton wishes nothing to be said about it. The 
same sum is to be given, in the same way, to Mr. Romney. If 
only I were allowed to give even that much to Mr. Crofton or Mr. 
Leyden !’ 

‘I think you might find a way for Mr. Leyden to get it with- 
out your giving it to him, Miss Ferrers.’ 

‘I do not see—’ 

‘Under some circumstances you might let him take it.’ 

Clare sees now; flushing and smiling very becomingly. Then 
she remembers something else. 

‘Could you get a telegram sent for me, do you think, Mrs. 
Poole ?” 

‘A young lady with a hundred and fifty thousand won n't have 
any difficulty in getting things done for her, miss.’ 

‘Ah, yes; the difference !’ 

She goes to the table and writes : ‘ Clare Ferrers, Manor House, 
Dormington, to Mrs. Ferrers, Meadow Cottage, Hensleigh. I have 
inherited some property. Come to me at once.’ 


(To be continued.) 




































taker, they send for me.’ When people have had enough of so- 
called specialists, they go to Dr. Quinine. When queer flutterings 
and palpitations have frightened them almost out of their lives, and 
the dread of fatty degeneration of the heart scares them from 
new business enterprises; from working with furious intensity 
at their profession ; from walking eternal miles, with ‘ bittocks’ 
thereto, over heather ; from chasing of the red-deer and following of 
the roe over steep brae and awkward corrie; from riding with the 
first flight over the grass counties ; from rapid travel, and from the 
excitement of the turf and the Stock Exchange—they fly at first 
to doctors, the coquettes of the healing art, who have made the 
great pump of the human system their ‘ special’ study. Now the 
worst of ‘special’ knowledge is that it tends to assign all human 
ailments to a single cause. There have been theorists who refer 
tubercular consumption to causes which affect but half of the human 
race, as there are others who think all skin-disease the outcome of 
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one class of ailment. The weak-minded modern cant about over- 
work inclines many to look to overstrung nerves, and the influence 
of a swift recurrence of strong emotions on the heart as the explan- 
ation of innumerable diseases. All this is natural enough ; but 
when the ascetic prescriptions of popular specialists have brought 
the patient into such condition that he thinks life dearly bought at 
the price, he is apt to seek a good ‘all-round’ physician, and then 
he makes for the ‘long unlovely street’ of late years the favourite 
abode of doctordom. 

There he finds an anti-specialist of the most pronounced kind. 
Dr. Quinine, whose pen is as keen as his lancet, abhors specialism, 
preferring to consider the science or art of medicine as a thing to be 
studied as one harmonious subject, the several parts of which bear 
distinctly upon one another. ‘To him the general constitution and 
habits of the patient are of paramount importance, the local disorder 
being more frequently the outcome of general causes than of any 
particular vice in the organ affected, or supposed to be affected. He 
likes to let in a flood of light upon the case, and makes a wide cast 
therefor, instead of proceeding from particular symptoms'to a general 
view of the human system before him; and he loves to compare the 
human frame to the science of medicine, being apparently of opinion 
that one bears a distinct relation to the other. The human organs 
require use to keep in working order—nay, more, to prevent them 
from becoming atrophied. ‘Thrown out of work, they gradually 
become powerless, the unused arm as the unused brain, the biceps 
as well as the memory. Thus it is, according to the anti-specialist 
theory, with the science of medicine. When medicine is properly 
studied on a comprehensive basis, one department assists the other ; 
but when observation is narrowed to the dimensions of an organ, 
the area of thought becomes too small and the avenues of illustration 
are closed. Hence specialism is abhorrent to Dr. Quinine, who, when 
he studies a bill of health, requires the bill, the whole bill, and any 
observations or remarks that may be thrown in by the patient, who, 
if of the average type, is apt to be rather voluminous than luminous. 

Dr. Quinine dwells in one of those ample houses built by the bro- 
thers Adams, which, without the pretty picturesqueness of the teacup 
style now in vogue, may yet suffice for the requirements of all but 
the most sesthetic souls, and afford ample space for the needs of 
professional work and the entertainment of large parties of friends. 
There is nothing significant in the aspect of Dr. Quinine’s servant, 
who opens the door to the patient, who, if he comes without ap- 
pontment, is shown into the dining-room, to take his turn with the 
test. In the terrible space of time—would that it were only a 
mauvais quart d’heure !—which elapses between the arrival of the 
patient and the wished-for but dreaded interview, he has abundant 
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leisure to scan the features of the great bay-windowed dining-room, 
which looks outward on the ‘ leads’ of Dr. Quinine’s house. Thege 
‘leads’ are tenanted, not in the morning as in early evening in fing 
weather, by a tea-party of young damsels, but by numerous shrubg 
and evergreens, giving a pleasant country tone to the scene. When 
the prospect of greenery begins to pall upon the taste, it is possible 
to fall back upon the adornments of the room itself. A fine sunny 
scene by Danby hangs over the fireplace, and opposite to this a 
storm scene by Braith, with a drover keeping his charge well to. 
gether. Round the walls are some reliefs in medallion, and hanging 
under them fine engravings after Vandyck’s pictures of Rinaldo and 
Armida. It is a pleasant room, were it not filled by anxious pre- 
occupied people, many of whom have come from afar; parents with 
ailing children, and middle-aged and elderly people suffering from 
various ailments—from well-pronounced gout, requiring to be taken 
seriously in hand, to those minor ailments so difficult to define, that 
when the patient is asked, ‘ What is the matter?’ he is apt to reply, 
‘That is just what I came here to find out.’ 

All patients, however, are not permitted to congregate in the 
dining-room. There are other spots in which those who have come 
by appointment wait for the hour set down for them. One of these 
is a cosy snuggery at the end of the hall. Hardly has the visitor 
had time to recover from the effect of a dozen or more stags’ heads 
looking down curiously upon him as he enters, when he finds him- 
self in a little room almost lined with choice engravings, by portraits 
of Borri and Largillicre, of the notorious Cardinal Dubois, of Car- 
dinal de Polignac, and of Rigaud painting a portrait of his wife. 
More modern examples are also here—portraits of Sir Thomas 
Watson and Sir James Paget; and on a little table stands a pair of 
silver vases presented by a grateful patient. Books and magazines 
are strewed about to help the anxious time to pass, and make 
the patient feel as comfortable as is possible under the circum- 
stances. Now and then a nervous lady is allowed to take refuge in 
Mrs. Quinine’s drawing-room, a handsome apartment designed in the 
Egyptian style in vogue when the house was built. The doors have 
massive lintels, and the white-marble fireplaces are strangely beau- 
tiful with gilt Egyptian figures, fire-dogs, and candelabra in harmony 
with them. The ceilings are painted in medallions, and proof 
engravings of Landseer’s masterpieces adorn the walls. A tea- 
service of superb Sévres and fine pieces of Dresden give an aspect of 
richness and luxury to one of the handsomest rooms in London, 
and a crystal screen enclosing a scarlet ibis furnishes a rich patch of 
colour, and has the advantage of harmonising with the Egyptian 
air of the fireplaces. Little gems of modern art are scattered about: 
a portrait of Sir Edwin Landseer by Grant, and a charming ‘ bit’ by 
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gant, contribute to the artistic air which pervades the house, rich in 
memories of literary and artistic celebrities. The consulting-room 
«self is filled with this peculiar atmosphere. A wonderful full- 
jngth drawing of Coleridge by Maclise for an instant attracts the 
attention, soon to be concentrated on the fine portrait of Dr. Quinine 
himself by the same artist, in which the physician is represented 
as receiving the letter accompanying the picture. On the envelope 
appear the name of Dr. Quinine and that of Daniel Maclise in the 
corner, While on the half-open letter may be read the words ‘ grateful 
for kindness.’ It happened once that a patient, a genuine lover of 
art, and of Maclise’s interpretation of it, was so overcome by this 
fine picture that he forgot how ill he was, and began forthwith to 
commence a ‘ deal’ for it. Oblivious of gout, he came to the other 
point at once. ‘I will give three hundred for that picture, down !’ 
he exclaimed ; and received for an answer, ‘ Not for three thousand !’ 
There are cunning little bottles in the consulting-room, and 
many books, case-books of bygone years, proof-sheets of a medi- 
cal dictionary on which Dr. Quinine is now engaged, and volumes 
containing cuttings of the famous cattle-plague articles which puz- 
dled many people interested in the subject at the time they were 
published in the Times and the Saturday Review. Of medical 
apparatus there is very little, save an ancient stethoscope, sorely 
battered and worn by a quarter of a century’s service. No long 
time is afforded to any but the quick-sighted visitors to study 
either pictures or stethoscope; for he finds himself engaged in 
converse with a short, light, active man, wearing the high gills 
formerly in fashion, over a narrow black necktie. Following the 
dlder medical tradition, Dr. Quinine is clad in complete black ; but 
this ‘livery of woe’ conceals a temperament by no means woe- 
begone. A merry twinkling eye and a quiet sympathetic 
voice put the patient at once on good terms with his doctor 
‘and himself. By gentle degrees he is persuaded to abandon the 
comfortable armchair in which he had at first ensconced himself, 
and to seat himself upon a moderately high stool, that the physician 
may the better inspect him all round. The careful examination 
concluded, he finds himself giving, without the slightest hesitation 
or embarrassment, an account of how he lives, of what he has been 
accustomed to eat and drink, and of what he has avoided—if any- 
thing. If he happen to be what is called a ‘ generous’ liver, he is 
naturally in a tremor lest all his little or great indulgences should 
be cut offfrom him. He trembles over the possibility of being con- 
demned by Dr. Quinine, as he has perhaps been by other physicians, 
to avoid flesh-meat, and for one meal per diem, at least, to eat 
porridge, like a Scotch shepherd, or macaroni, like a Neapolitan 
‘zarone. He mourns over the probable extinction of those succu- 
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lent luncheons of good plain food—cold salmon with plenty of 
cucumber, roast leg of mutton, and fruit-tart, or Russian Salad, go 
pleasant to take, were it not for the dreadful ‘ exposition of sleep’ which 
follows so quickly after them. He wonders within himself whethe; 
he will be allowed to drink champagne at dinner, and if So, how 
much ; and finally, is anxious to know whether fatty degeneration 
of the heart has set in, and his days become numbered. 

He is reassured, and speedily. It is not, he is told in quiet 
tones, that he eats or drinks too much, but that he indulges in 
those manly pleasures at the wrong time, and on the wrong mate. 
rial. He should, he hears with a sigh of relief, imitate his phy- 
sician, and eat a mutton-chop—one mutton-chop—and nothing 
else but a bit of bread and a potato for his luncheon, and reserve al] 
his energies for dinner. At this point, however, the practice of Dr, 
Quinine varies greatly, according to the constitution of his patient. 
He has summed up his condition, and ascertained the habit of his 
daily life. He knows his duties and his pleasures, his customs and 
his method of spending his time. Hence a very varied system of 
diet. The food for invalids must be ‘plain,’ but it should be of the 
best possible quality, and cooked as perfectly as may be; but Dr. 
Quinine has no cast-iron rule of either ascetic or stimulating diet. 
When wine is necessary, he counsels the patient to drink the best 
his purse can command, adding that, ‘although it is possible to 
drink far too much good wine, it is impossible to drink too little of 
that which is bad ;’ a statement pleasing and refreshing to listen to. 

The best of everything, with less restriction as to quantity than 
quality, sounds pleasantly to a patient who has just gone through 4 
severe course of half-rations on the Carlsbad plan, either at that 
dreary watering-place or at home; and cheering up at the prospect 
of good claret instead of vin ordinaire, he asks his adviser why 
the entrance to his house is, like that of a hunting-lodge, filled 
with trophies of the chase, instead of being grim and solemn, after 
the proper medical pattern. Then he hears Dr. Quinine descant 
upon the one pleasure of his life beyond his profession and his home. 
He is an enthusiastic deerstalker, and six or seven weeks in the Gram- 
pians give him precisely the rest and health he requires from long 
days of professional work, and long nights of hard work at scientific 
and technical ‘ copy.’ In former years Dr. Quinine made a constant 
practice of writing at night, and found a habit almost universally 
condemned highly conducive to the getting through with obstinate 
and difficult work. After a good dinner, eaten between eight and 
nine o’clock, he took a good sound nap for an hour or an hour 
and a half, and then sat downto his work like a new man. ‘This 
custom would hardly tend to endear ordinary men to an ordinary 
domestic circle; but Dr. Quinine’s family is not ordinary. He 18 
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wedded to an accomplished wife, and has accomplished daugh- 
tors. One of these young ladies has covered all the avail- 
ible panels and wainscoting in that part of the house in which 
che is allowed to work her will with designs of great taste and 
originality. It will therefore be understood that Dr. Quinine is ap- 
reciated by his family; and that his little tricks and ways are care- 
fally attended to, and sympathised with. All his life is planned 
for work, save and except the annual interval of Highland exercise. 
When discoursing on this subject, he is no longer the grave devotee 
of science, or the sympathiser with literature and art, who cherishes 
the sketch of Coleridge by his old friend Maclise as one of his 
household gods. He becomes another man. His Mallow voice 
grows mellower, his keen humorous Irish eye lights up as he tells 
howa bit of high rough ground at Glenmore, which he made nothing 
of, was boggled at by deerstalkers of renown, whose original scorn of 
a‘ Cockney doctor’ was changed into admiration as they spoke of his 
activity and accurate shooting. Only now and then will he, to a 
select few, supplement his deerstalking stories by others, for example, 
by one of a mysterious patient who came to his house wrapped 
in a heavy veil, and accompanied by another grande dame jusqu’ au 
bout des ongles. The ladies were admitted to the consulting-room, 
when the first of them reluctantly removed her veil and sat down, 
while the other remained standing. The physician completed his 
diagnosis of the case, gave his prescription and directions, re- 
ceived a large but not extravagant fee, and his patient took 
leave. On the same night he went, at the solicitation of his 
wife, to the opera, and was hardly established comfortably in his 
box, when he saw the one opposite to him gradually filling. First 
came a great officer of the English Court ushering an evidently im- 
portant personage, then he caught a glimpse of diamonds and 
sapphires, and lastly he saw—in the midst of the blaze—his 
mysterious patient of the morning. 

Finally we take leave of our physician, under the impression 
that we have been talking to a man very earnest in his profession, 
ote who looks on disease and death as his enemies, which it is his 


duty to conquer by every available and legitimate means at his dis- 
posal. 



















































A DREAM OF OLD CHURCHES. 


By J. C. Parkinson. 


Lonpon citizen born and bred; cosmopolite; parson; scholar: 
prizeman; conservative; statist; antiquary; philomath; high 
churchman ; freemason; philanthropist ; humorist ; philosopher: 
liveryman of a City company; man of means; man of the world; 
man of letters; clubman; and good fellow—this was the pre- 
cise combination I had been looking for this quarter of a cep. 
tury. The crowning triumph of the British Constitution igs to get 
twelve men into a box; and the immediate result to me of this 
laborious, cultured, and richly-varied life is surreptitious Sunday 
sherry in the centuries-darkened crypt or muniment-room—I do 
not rightly understand which—of a good old English church, 
Morning Service is proceeding placidly as we sip out of tiny 
diamond-cut wine-glasses a hundred and fifty years old, and it 
gives what connoisseurs call an ‘ after-taste’ of an exceedingly agree- 
able quality to peep through a sort of screen of black oak and glass, 
and to see the clergyman, who was that sherry’s owner, preaching 
sound doctrine to a congregation of four, and to reflect that we 
have just revelled, decorously and in whispers, in his unconscious 
hospitality. 

We are in the City of London this fine Sunday morning, and 
the humorist, man of the world, and good fellow have prevailed 
for the moment over the other eminent characteristics of my friend 
and guide, who, in his capacities of antiquarian, scholar, and 
churchman, has given me such a breather through the Morning 
Service as I have never had before, as I had not deemed to be 
possible, and as I believe no other mortal has experienced. Pray 
note that nothing but the exact combination of qualifications 
which I have enumerated would have enabled me to acquire this 
extraordinary experience in a single morning. The mosaic was 
so perfect that if one stone had been omitted you would feel the 
want, and I should have had to. fall back upon books and cramming, 
and have had to devote weeks or months to what, thanks to my 
remarkable friend, I concentrated into a couple of hours. Where 
have we been, and what have we been about? Frankly, I hardly 
know; and it is only by referring to the memorandum of our 
extraordinarily rapid and comprehensive ecclesiastical flight, care- 
fully drawn up by the scholar as soon as it was over, that I can 
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lieve that my cloudy dream of ancient churches was real. Start- 
ing from Mansion House Station some minutes before eleven, we 
have visited on foot, and in nearly every instance taken part in the 
grvices, a8 if with a tasting order, of, nineteen churches in the 
City of London—namely, (1) St. James’s, Garlick Hythe; (2) St. 
Vary Aldermary ; (3) St. Mary-le-Bow; (4) St. Lawrence Jewry ; 
5) St. Mary the Virgin; (6) St. Michael’s, Wood-street; (7) 
gt, Alphage, London Wall; (8) St. Alban’s, Wood-street ; (9) St. 
Olaf Jewry ; (10) St. Mary Woolnoth ; (11) St. Mary Abchurch ; 
(12) All Hallows, Thames-street ; (13) St. Magnus the Martyr; 
(14) St. Mary-at-Hill; (15) St. Margaret Pattens; (16) St. 
Srithin’s [closed]; (17) Allhallows [closed]; (18) St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr; (19) St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Looking back 
spon it all, different bits of the Morning Service heard in these 
renerable temples come back to me in a sort of waking vision. Not 
an instant is lost. We pass from one church to the other by 
carious short cuts and deft byways, only known, I should imagine, 
to a London citizen familiar with them from his childhood; and 
the wonderfully pregnant talk of my many-sided friend hardens in 
my memory into an incongruous, yet not inharmonious, whole. 
The gilded scallop-shell of St. James, and the church named in the 
Spectator where Steele heard the service read so impressively, I 
rmember by its blazing fires, its warm and roomy high pews,— 
nearly all empty, but in one of which a most promising, and I may 
say demonstrative, flirtation was being carried on between a freckled 
red-haired youth and a blooming maiden in sealskins,—and its 
general air of cosy old-fashioned parochial comfort. Is it fancy, or 
was there a story here about a well-known civic dignitary deceased, 
whose son held a fine City living, and became secretary to an 
ecclesiastical commission, so that his son in his turn, by what we 
called playfully regular aldermanic succession, fills the pulpit before 


us? But other clergymen in great variety flit before me, and give | 


life to my reminiscences of the morning’s panorama. There was 
the Rev. Buzfuz down by the river-side, where the grand oak 
carving told of the liberality of the bygone Hanseatic League, who 
sonorous periods paraphrased the famous passage, ‘ They are not 
open, fervent, eloquent epistles, breathing nothing but the language 
faffectionate attachment. They are covert, sly, underhand com- 
munications,’ &c., his black Geneva gown strengthening his resem- 


blance to the turgid hero of the famous Trial. The iron-gray ex- 


gentleman of the press in golden chasuble and eastward position, 
whose lighted candles, banners of Virgin and Child, illegible illu- 
inated texts, kneeling acolytes, and general pervading sense of 
ecclesiastical millinery and mystery, was another clergyman who 
Pleased me very much. He and the ex-naval officer with the 
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snowy beard, at the church in Lombard-street, where an ugly 
painted window commemorates ‘the glorious Union in 1707,’ 
appeared to run each other hard in the Mackonochie direction; anq 
to alternate, as we did in our hurried peeps into churches, their 
florid ministrations, with the only two Geneva gowns we saw that 
morning, was high art on the part of my guide as a humorist,— 
high art. The bulbous or gouty clergyman was rarer than I anti. 
cipated. Once or twice only did we meet with him during oy 
morning’s tour; but the specimens were fine ones of their class, 
and spoke bravely of rich and juicy chaplaincies to City companies, 
and of many and arduous dining duties. 

Judge Jeffreys in a walled-up vault, sleeping there as a former 
Recorder of the City of London ; and Judge Jeffreys’ daughter com- 
memorated in marble on the walls of almost the only church we 
saw which seemed dirty or ill-kept ; and the graybeard son of a 
famous Wesleyan president, looking very like Aaron on the Mount, 
and reading out the commandments before the banners of one of the 
great City companies at another church,—come together in my 
mind, but without intelligible connection. Then a shameful church- 
yard! Not the one with its ancient boundaries marked out in the 
pavement, and the handsome modern drinking-fountain in its midst; 
nor that with geometrical devices worked all round its limits—both 
dedicated to the public as open thoroughfares, and both surrounded 
by offices, and crowded six days in the week with bustling, striving, 
pushing humanity. No! This horror of a churchyard is up a 
court, which divides it from its church, and which runs out of one 
of the best-known streets in the City; and is as abject, foul, and 
dank a place as neglect, indifference, and decay can make it. 
Mouldy trees kept in their place by a rusty chain, and an ancient 
stone garden-roller lurking alongside forgotten grave-stones, and 
beneath a dirty warehouse window, were the most cheerful things 
about it; for they spoke of there once having been a time when 
clergy and parishioners took tender interest in the quiet sad place, 
and watched the leaves bud in spring, and their fall in autumn, and 
buried and wept over their dear ones here, until Time wiped them 
all out, and converted the wretched spot into what it is to-day—an 
asphalted, railed-in, unsavoury rubbish-trap ; ankle-deep in the dust 
and garbage of a busy town, and with foul heaps about it, which 
wait in vain for the scavenger or the dustman. Nothing has been 
more remarkable than the evidences we have had all the morning 
of the reverent care with which the deserted old churches in the 
City are kept up, and their monuments preserved, so that this 
horribly neglected churchyard comes on us with a sort of shock. 
Was it a whisper of human prejudice, or did a bird in the air carry 
the matter, or how did I receive the odd impression that the clergy- 
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nan officially associated with this desecrated, unhonoured, dreadful 
ard is Irish and evangelical ? 

The old parochial fire-engines, mouldering and useless, stowed 
sway under the oak winding staircase of exquisite workmanship and 
ingenious design ; the loaves of bread ready for distribution in ful- 
slment of venerable bequests ; the shabby careworn woman, with a 
puny baby in her arms, waiting outside for one of these, and longing 
wistfully for the parson to finish his prosing and let the (to her) 
veal business of the day begin; the splendid altar-piece from the 
Exhibition of 1862, bought out of old revenues piously bequeathed ; 
the rare old carvings ; the rich-stained glass; the monuments of 
jead-and-forgotten citizens,—succeed each other rapidly like the 
sides in a magic-lantern. Everywhere an avidity on the part of 
well-dressed beadles and prosperous pew-openers to pounce upon us, 
and induct us, as unexpected novelties, firmly into pews; every- 
here a look of mild resentment when we resist; everywhere a 
placid astonishment at strange faces, and a peaceful stuffy calm, as 
if we were relegated to another and far less bustling world than any 
we have known before. No Sleepy Hollow in the most remote 
agricultural district could be quieter or dreamier or emptier than 
the vast majority of these grand old parish churches, many of them 
masterpieces of Wren, and all possessing special beauties or anti- 
quities. Monuments of the Past carefully treasured by the Pre- 
sent; but with rich oak carvings, and stately tombs, and triumphs 
of architecture which are as little known to the vast crowds who 
pass and repass them feverishly day by day in pursuit of gain, as if 
they were in some undiscovered buried city. It needs all my learned 
and versatile companion’s accomplished talk to subdue the dim 
melancholy which creeps over me as I face, one after another, the 
stern realities of time and change. ‘ What shadows we are, and 
what shadows we pursue !’ comes as vividly into my mind as if I 
had read Burke that morning, yet I have not seen or thought of the 
passage these twenty years. Ever since Charles Dickens’s famous 
article appeared, describing the time he devoted to attending these 
ld City churches, I have been waiting for a favourable opportunity 
to do likewise, and for what seemed impossible of attainment—just 
such a skilled, kindly, and peculiarly qualified guide as I have with 
menow. This guide, so amiable and competent, has been educat- 
ng himself unconsciously for his task by experience, observation, 
academic reading, and the lessons of life; and I have been waiting 
for him, also unconsciously, through the long years; neither of us 

owing the other or foreseeing our function this Sunday, until we 
ite both middle-aged men with grizzling beards. Yet here are the 
ancient churches, and the sparse congregations, and the odd par- 
‘os, and the quaint City personages here and there ; and the aroma 
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or snuff composed of dead citizens rising out of the old hassocks 
and cushions; and the queer little histrionic ecclesiastical-milline 
games carried on in the venerable City, and as much out of place 
there as an old mystery-play in a modern counting-house ; and the 
mouldering names of dead-and-forgotten worthies ; and the musty 
old parish registers, not a line in which but has made hearts leap 
or tears flow in their time; and the bread-doles from ancient lega- 
cies; and the wands of office, the very meaning of which ig for. 
gotten ; and the empty pews of state which great people once filled, 
—all exactly as Dickens told us, and all ‘still and dry, still and 
dry,’ as when he wrote the words, and we were young. | As the 
were, too, for long years before his time or ours, and as they will be 
long years after we have run our course and are no more seen. 

It is just as this vein of thought begins to find audible expres. 
sion that my most admirable friend suggests with great tact the 
sherry. We adjourn promptly to the queer out-of-the-way little 
black-oak chamber in an adjacent church, and with sure prescience 
find what we want ready to our hand, behind the brass-clasped 
muniment-chest, and over against a faded plan of parish-boundaries 
dated 1667, or the year after the Great Fire. The sherry is still 
and dry, too, and excellent ; and it is pleasant to learn that by an 
ancient custom the churchwardens of every City church provide this 
agreeable refreshment for the parsons of each upon every Sunday. 
It is the Present rather than the Past which interests me when we 
emerge into the daylight; for the remainder of the afternoon is 
consecrated to luncheon and its agreeable concomitants, until the 
dead centuries and their mournful numbers glide out of remem- 
brance, and my dream turns rosily to life and youth, and hope and 
happiness, as vividly as if such things were real. 
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SONGSTERS OF THE DAY. 








No. I. THe Mopern SappnHo. 


"Tis weary waiting till the earth awakes 

From winter slumber; weariest it seems 

When spring, yet distant, casts delusive gleams 
Upon the frozen sleeper, and there breaks 

A fleeting smile of snowdrops through her dreams. 


- Weary: yet why impatient to invoke 
The kiss of April, May’s inspiring breath ? 
_ Seeing that quicker life means earlier death, 
And we but hasten the impending stroke | 
Who chide the slow year that it lingereth. 


Wild March, that brings the crocus-time ; and June, 
The appointed month of roses; and July, 
Laden with fruit and flower—what reply 

Have they for us who question, late or soon, 
Save that the snows are coming by and by ? 


Wiser it were to let the clocks go round 
Unchidden, that from gray old belfry-towers 
Mark o’er the dead the footfall of the hours 

They measure not, nor reck of, sleeping sound 
Beneath their mother’s pall of pious flowers. 


Sweeter it were, as I account it sweet, 
To yield the spirit wholly to the thought 
Of that dim future when the brain o’er-wrought 
And longing heart shall lie in still retreat, 
Pondering nothing and desiring naught ; 


When life’s perplexing manuscript shall fade 
To closing eyes, that in the land unseen 
Shall see—or see not—what its symbols mean ; 
When pleasure, pain, love, hatred, sunshine, shade, 
Shall be to us as they had never been. 
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SONGSTERS OF THE DAY. 


Thus better than to scan yon pictured page 
Fresh from the newsboy’s hand, whose whistle blithe 
And ruddy cheek, light step and figure lithe, 

Seem half rebuked before this type of age, 
The graybeard with the sand-glass and the scythe. 


Sappho! a gracious fancy: but a flock | 
Of mournful musings tempers pride with pain, 
And from the glory of the Sapphic strain 


My thought runs forward to the fatal rock, I 
To the wild plunge, and cold Augean main. g 
For everything reminds of loss and doom : : 
Night is recalled by very name of day ; i] 
He says ‘ November’ whoso utters ‘ May ;’ 0 
Laughter and sunlight tell of tears and gloom ; - 
Life whispers ‘ death,’ and health suggests decay : I 


Since we must sing what the Time Spirit saith, 


And preach (so desperately woe-begone : 
Are the strange days our lot is cast upon) 0 
As first poetic article of faith, i 
The sadness of all things beneath the sun! . 
TRIOLET VANE. , 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD 
FROM 1820 TO 1845.* 


By THE LATE VERY Rev. CANON OAKELEY. 





I aw led to think that some account of the moral, literary, and 
social state of Oxford during the quarter of a century comprehended 
within the above dates may be interesting to those who know that 
University only under its later aspects, and may recall the times of 
their youth to the few now living who will be able to verify, modify, 
or correct by their own testimony my recollections of the period over 
which I propose to travel. If I am not mistaken in this supposition, 
I think that I may also venture to claim some important qualifica- 
tions for the task I have undertaken; and I can do so with the 
greater confidence because they involve no personal merit whatever, 
but arise out of circumstances purely accidental. The first of them 
of course is that my memory goes back to the very beginning of 
the time I have specified, and is, I think, as to the general cha- 
racter of the events I record, sufficiently accurate ; the second, that 
even among the few whose lives have been so far prolonged there 
are still fewer whose former experience of Oxford, like my own, was 
unbroken during by far the larger portion ofthe period in question ; 
and the third, that I can speak from personal knowledge of two 
great colleges, so different in character as to furnish between them 
avery fair notion of the state of the University in general. If I 
may also suggest one further ground of apology on my behalf, it 
is found in the peculiar interest attaching to the later years of my 
Oxford experience, which indeed may be regarded as a time of tran- 
sition from one era in the history of the University to another. 

I matriculated at Oxford, as a commoner of Christ Church, in 
June 1820, and went into residence in the October following. 
Christ Church then continued to maintain the lead among the col- 
leges in Oxford which it had acquired under the headship of Dean 
Jackson, and which was fully justified by the number and social rank 
ofits members, as well as by the place which it regularly occupied 
in the list of academical honours. It did not stand alone in owing 
its high position to the influence of a single name. Cyril Jackson 
had done for Christ Church what Copleston did for Oriel, Parsons — 
for Balliol, Frodsham Hodson for Brasenose, and Routh for Mag- 


* This was the last article written by the author. The proofs were only 
teturned to me a fortnight before his lamented death.—E. Y. 
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dalen, although hardly any of those distinguished men succeeded ip 
impressing their own characters on the societies they governed go 
strikingly as did Cyril Jackson on the magnificent institution which 
owned him for its presiding genius. He had resigned the deanery 
of Christ Church some years before I went into residence; but his 
name was still remembered with gratitude, his character depicted 
in amusing anecdotes, and his manner and even tones of voice ex- 
tensively copied by his admirers. Among the least valuable of the 
legacies which he bequeathed to his college was that ofa super- 
cilious, not to say contemptuous, estimate of other colleges which 
largely pervaded the society of Christ Church in the first three 
years of my residence. In 1823, however, this prejudice was hap- 
pily, to a very great extent, corrected by the establishment of the 
Union, which brought the members of different colleges together, 
and proved indisputably that the claim to all kinds of preéminence 
which Christ Church advanced could be no longer exclusively main- 
tained. Of distinguished men among the undergraduates of Christ 
Church there was, in fact, rather a dearth when I first knew it. 
Peel had been gone some years, Edward Stanley the year before, 
and Gladstone had yet to come. Stanley, as far as I remember, 
did not go up for honours, but established his reputation as a scholar 
by a brilliant Latin prize-poem on Syracuse in 1819. Other names 
of eminent Christ Church men who had recently left were still in ore 
hominum when I went into residence, such as Daniel Sandford, 
James Shergold Boone, Alexander MacDonnell, and William Ewart. 
The most distinguished undergraduate of Christ Church in my time 
was George Howard, afterwards successively Lord Morpeth and 
Lord Carlisle, who, in 1821, gained the Chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, as well as the Newdigate. The subjects were severally 
‘Eleusis’ and ‘ Pestum ;’ and I remember the two poems even to this 
day so distinctly that I could recite a considerable part of the first 
and the whole of the second. It must be borne in mind that in 
those days there were but two kinds of honourable distinction in the 
University—the prizes and the classes; and that there were but 
four prizes—two open to undergraduates and two to Bachelors of 
Arts. Although a First Class, and especially a Double one, always 
represented a far greater and more valuable amount of literary pro- 
ficiency than a prize, yet a peculiar ¢clat attached to success in the 
competition for the latter. The fortunate candidate during the m- 
terval between the decision of the prizes and their recitation in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Commemoration was the monstratus digito 
pretereuntium of the University; and when the day of the great 
academical festival arrived he rose in the rostrum to recite his com- 
position in the midst of what was then one of the prettiest assem- 
blages in Europe, although now, as I gather from the newspapers, 
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shorn of some of its ancient splendour by arrangements rendered 
necessary in the cause of discipline. The Newdigate poem, as 
many will remember, was limited at that time to fifty lines, and 
of course formed the chief attraction of the Commemoration, espe- 
cially to the ladies, who, with the exception of the speaker’s particu- 
lar friends, endured, rather than enjoyed, the more tedious recitals. 
The ordinary style of the Newdigate was then highly grandiloquent 
and antithetic. An undergraduate of my acquaintance, who tried 
for it, was incautious enough to leave his unfinished exercise on his 
writing-table without closing the door of his room. The subject 
for that year was ‘ Palmyra ;’ and, with the view of depicting the 
twofold desolation of the scene, he threw off, in true Newdigate 
fashion, with the words: ‘ High o’er the waste of nature and of time.’ 
On returning from his walk he found that a visitor had been busy 
with his manuscript; and, having erased the word ‘nature,’ had 
substituted for it ‘ paper,’ so that the line stood, ‘High o’er the 
waste of paper and of time.’ This abrupt descent from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous very aptly represented the consumption of 
those two valuable articles involved in the progress of the work. 
The undergraduate society of Christ Church, as was inevitable 
in so large a college, was split up into some half-dozen or more sets. 
There was an aristocratic set, a reading set, a hunting set, a boating 
set, and some others too indefinite in their character to receive a dis- 
tinctive appellation. These sets, especially the first named, were very 
exclusive, and allowed of but little intermingling with one another. 
They were chary of admitting new members, unless previously known 
‘at home,’ or distinguished by extraordinary social qualifications. 
A freshman educated under the parental roof, or in a private school, 
had but very little chance of finding his way into the more select of 
them, at least for a considerable time. On this point I can speak 
from personal experience. I was never at a public school, nor in- 
deed at any school, properly so called, before I went to college. 
The three years previous to my going to Oxford I had spent under 
the roof of a private tutor; and when I add that the tutor in 
question was the Rev. Charles Sumner, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester, and that he resided in a beautiful part of Hampshire, it 
will be no matter of surprise if I say that the years which I passed 
under his care were among the happiest of my life. His parsonage 
lay just on the outskirts of Lord Carnarvon’s magnificent domain 
at Highclere, over which, through the kindness of the noble pro- 
prietor, Mr. Sumner’s pupils were allowed free range. The tran- 
sition from so happy a life to the dreariness of that which, of all 
Solitudes, is the hardest to bear, the solitude of a vast unsym- 
pathising community, was anything but pleasant. I knew but one 
undergraduate at Christ Church, and he was no comfort to me. 
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My kind tutor, the Rev. John Bull, introduced me to two others 
who cut me dead the first time I met them. On leaving chapel . 
the morning, or hall in the afternoon, I used to see knots of men 
with happy faces making up their parties for breakfast or wine, 
while I was doomed to retire to my dingy room in the Gardep 
Staircase, and there to pass the wearisome day with no other 
variation than that of the scout coming in to take away the break. 
fast-things, or to make preparation for tea. Silvio Pellico tells yg 
that, when in prison, he used to enter into amicable relations with 
a spider on the wall; and I was not much better off in having to 
cultivate a sort of friendship with my scout. I was passionately 
fond of church music; and the Sunday service in the cathedral 
would have been a solace to me if it had been well conducted, 
But the organ had a heavy wooden sound, and the singing was 
miserable. Some years afterwards Bishop Lloyd related to me an 
anecdote which threw considerable light on the shortcomings in 
the vocal departmant. A boy, he said, once appeared before Dean 
Jackson as a candidate for a chorister’s place. 

‘Well, boy,’ said the Dean, ‘ what may be your qualifications ?’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ replied the candidate, ‘I has no more ear nor a 
stone, and no more voice nor a ass.’ 

‘Never mind, boy,’ rejoined the Dean; ‘ go your ways—you'll 
make a very good chorister.’ 

It ought to be added that the Dean himself was singularly 
insensible to the charms of music. It used to be related of him 
that he once went to a concert at which there was a large and 
powerful orchestra ; and on being asked what he thought of one of 
the grand symphonies, he replied that the only thing that struck 
him was the remarkable coincidence of fiddlers’ arms. He took 
an equally matter-of-fact view of the ‘poetry of motion,’ and de- 
scribed the country dance of his day as a complicated and laborious 
method of getting from one end of a room to the other.* 


* Dean Jackson, according to a story which rests on good authority, was the 
victim as well as the hero of academical jokes. The story runs as follows: A wag- 
gish nobleman of his college, who stood high in his favour, laid a wager that he 
would make the Dean get out of bed and eat a potato at two in the morning. The 
wager, as may be supposed, was eagerly accepted. Accordingly, at the hour named, 
the nobleman, provided with a potato, repaired to the deanery, and, after some delay, 
succeeded in bringing down the servant. ‘I must see the Dean immediately,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘on a matter of great importance.’ In vain did the servant protest that 
the Dean had been in bed since ten o’clock, and must not be disturbed. At length, 
finding resistance of no use, the reluctant domestic carried the message up to his 
master, who in due time appeared before his visitor in full academicals. ‘ My lord,’ 
cried he, with less than his usual composure, ‘ what upon earth is the matter? Is 
the college on fire?’ ‘Not exactly, sir,’ was the reply; ‘but at a supper-party 
where I happened to be, the cook sent up a dish of the most abominable potatoes—' 
‘Stop, stop, my lord!’ interposed the Dean ; ‘ hold your peace! Iwill hear no more 
of this!’ ‘What!’ exclaimed his visitor; ‘and do you doubt it, sir? Will you 
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To return to my personal history. It is certainly a mistake to 
send a youth to so large a college, unless he is likely to find ready- 
made companions. Cheerful society in its own place is a great 
help to study; and a youth who is wholly debarred from it is 
pretty sure to grow idle, and probably to end by drifting into a bad 
set, from which he finds that it is no easy matter to extricate him- 
self. Facilis descensus Averni, &c. The monotony of my early 
academical life was occasionally relieved by pleasant and profitable 
intercourse with men of mark in the senior ranks of the Univer- 
sity. I may mention especially the kindness and hospitality which 
I received from Professor Gaisford, afterwards Dean of Christ 
Church; and Mr. Philip Shuttleworth, Fellow, and afterwards Warden, 
of New College, and ultimately Bishop of Chichester. Professor 
Gaisford, as is well known, was one of the most eminent Greek 
scholars of his day, and had a European, and not merely a national, 
reputation. Mr. Shuttleworth was a man of highly cultivated mind 
and brilliant powers of conversation, as well as an earnest and elo- 
quent preacher. He was strongly opposed to Catholicism, and to 
that school in the Established Church which he considered to favour 
it, It is not a little remarkable, therefore, that one of his first 
acts as a Bishop was to confer the Archdeaconry of Chichester upon 
the Rev. Henry Edward Manning. Little, indeed, did he foresee 
that he was thereby inaugurating the career of a future Cardinal 
and a possible Pope. 

The tutorial staff of Christ Church at the time to which I am 
referring consisted of distinguished men, all of whom, in after-life, 
obtained high positions in the Established Church. It contributed 
a Primate, a Bishop, a Dean, and a Canon of two cathedrals. All 
were gentlemanly men and accomplished scholars, who laboured 
hard in their calling, and took great interest in their pupils. It is, 
or was, the duty of the tutor who held the office of Senior Censor 
to deliver, at the close of Michaelmas term, a Latin speech, in 
which he commemorated the principal events of the collegiate year, 
and lauded or censured, as might be, the undergraduates who had, 
either favourably or unfavourably, distinguished themselves. I 
remember especially a graceful compliment paid on one occasion by 
the orator of the year, the Rev. John Bull, to two of his own pupils, 
who had recommended themselves to the esteem of the college, alike 
by their literary merit. and exemplary moral conduct. These were 
Mr. Egerton Vernon, one of the talented sons of the Archbishop of 





oblige me, then, by trying this potato?’ The astonished dignitary, whether from 
the instinct of habitual courtesy or a desire to put an end to the unseasonable 
intrusion, complied with this request. ‘ Bravo !’ exclaimed his lordship, clapping 
his hands, ‘I have won my bet!’ And thereupon he rushed out of the house to 


announce his triumph to the friends who were impatiently waiting for him in the 
quadrancle, 
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York, and Mr. Robert Hussey, afterwards Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. They were happily characterised in the 
speech as ‘ pari apud juniores modestia, pari erga seniores reyer. 
entia.’ They came up together from Westminster School, and 
their names appeared in the same two First Classes in the autumn 
of 1824. Hussey died at acomparatively early age, and his death 
was a severe loss to his college. Those who were anxious to keep 
up the régime introduced by Dean Jackson had been accustomed to 
look upon Hussey as the man of all others likely to maintain jt 
with credit, and had cherished the idea of his one day succeeding 
to the deanery. But his premature death disappointed this hope, 
and may be said to have terminated the era which began with Cyril 
Jackson. I must not forget to mention also that Edward Bouverie 
Pusey was already laying-in the stores of his vast learning as an 
undergraduate of Christ Church; while the eminent man, one year 
his junior, who afterwards became his friend and fellow-labourer 
in the cause of religion, John Henry Newman, was preparing for 
the Oriel Fellowship as a Scholar of Trinity. At the same period, the 
roll of undergraduates at Oriel contained the names of two men who 
have since occupied an important place in the political world: Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) George Grey and Mr. Charles Wood, now Lord 
Halifax. Both of them gained the highest honours in the Exami- 
nation Schools in the year 1821. While on the subject of remark- 
able men in colleges other than Christ Church, I must not omit 
to mention the name of William Ralph Churton of Queen’s, who, 
in 1820, gained the Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse by a poem 
on the Newtonian system, which was worthy of Lucretius. The 
poem in question is published, and will amply repay the reader’s 
perusal.* The ‘curious felicity’ with which the author threads his 
way through the mazes of the Newtonian philosophy ; the skill with 
which, under the restraint of metrical conditions in a dead language, 
he unfolds the theory of gravitation, and explains the several 
actions of the centripetal and centrifugal forces ; his description of 
the characteristics of the different planets; and, though last not 
least, his beautiful episode on the poor afflicted monarch, whose 
name was suggested by the allusion to the Georgian star, and whose 
death had then recently occurred,—are specimens of a rare genlus 
and an order of classical scholarship which is now, I fear, on the 
wane. Excellent, however, as this poem was, it did not command 
the prize for which it was written without a very severe contest. 
Another composition, the author of which was a Christ Church 
man, came so near it, that it was found necessary to take the 
opinion of an eminent scholar, not himself one of the regular 
judges, upon the respective merits of the two exercises, and by his 


* Poemata Premiis Cancellarit Academicis donata, Oxonii, 1831. 
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sote the prize fell to the lot of Churton. This piece of information 
[remember to have received from my tutor, who was also the tutor 
of the distinguished Christ Church man in question, as well as one 
of the ex-officio judges of the prizes that year. 
The moral and religious tone of the Christ Church under- 
aduates, at the time of which I am speaking, was anything but 
satisfactory. Late supper-parties extensively prevailed, and fre- 
quently led to breaches of discipline, which were visited with rusti- 
eation or expulsion. The behaviour in chapel was generally 
irreverent, and sometimes disgraceful. I cannot speak of the 
moral condition of the undergraduates in other colleges at the 
same time; but at Balliol, to which I afterwards belonged, it 
was certainly better. Irregularity in attendance at chapel was 
unished at Christ Church by impositions, which usually consisted 
of one hundred lines of Virgil to be transcribed by a certain day ; 
but this exercise was generally performed by deputy. There were 
often large breakfast-parties, and still larger wine-parties. The 
latter frequently extended to the number of forty or fifty guests, 
and were popularly called ‘spreads.’ The host on these occasions 
invited all his acquaintances; and those who were not intimate 
with him dropped in, remaining only a very short time. These 
parties gave an opportunity for the introduction of freshmen, 
who were generally accosted by their neighbours at the table with 
two questions, ‘ Who is your tutor ?’ and ‘ Where are your rooms ?’ 
The conversation did not proceed much further unless the freshman 
so addressed proved himself an agreeable companion. My own 
position in the college, which I have described as at first sufficiently 
miserable, improved greatly as time went on; and when I took 
my degree in 1824 I found myself in very pleasant society. Our 
little coterie, as we used to call it, comprised the late Lord Stan- 
hope, the present Lord Devon, the late lamented Sir Stephen Glynne, 
Mr. Blake of Hertfordshire, the late Mr. Puller, and others. I con- 
tinued to reside at Christ Church for the three years after I became 
a B.A.; and this was in every respect the happiest and most pros- 
perous period of my academical life. In November 1826 I stood 
for a fellowship at Balliol. I did not succeed, but was encouraged 
to stand for a chaplain fellowship, which was to become vacant in 
the March following, and which I was successful in obtaining. The 
number of candidates on the former occasion was unusually large, 
and among them was Samuel Wilberforce. The successful com- 
petitors were George Moberly, the present Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Francis William Newman. I suppose that the examination for a 
fellowship is one of those incidents of academical life which has 
undergone but little change in the last half century, at least as to 
its formal arrangements, for, as regards its intellectual character, I 
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have no doubt that it has shared in the progress of the age, yt 
presents itself to my recollection under two aspects, one of which 
was considerably more pleasant than the other. It often gave the 
opportunity of forming new and valuable acquaintances among the 
candidates. It was also very pleasant to find yourself presenteg 
with a paper of questions which you could answer; but the 
pleasantest thing of all was to receive the notice of your election, 
On the other hand, it was formidable enough to find yourself in 
room, where you were seated at a table in one part of it, with the 
prospect of having to translate a crabbed passage of an author 
unknown to you; and your board of examiners at another, armed with 
pencils which were called into audible activity at each of your mis- 
takes. I well remember the relief I myself experienced on seeing one 
of my examiners at Balliol regale himself with a basin of soup ; for it 
suggested to my mind the consoling thought that, after all, he wag 
a mortal like myself. Ido not know whether I expected him to 
feed on nectar and ambrosia. Mr. Francis Newman remained at 
Balliol only a short time after I was elected; but I shall always 
remember with gratitude the interest he took in my religious welfare, 
and I preserved for a long time the lucid and instructive letters in 
which he conveyed his good advice. But in truth I was much 
indebted to the salutary influence of all my new companions at 
Balliol, for the religious tone of the common room was of a very 
high order. I was soon called upon to take a part in the examina- 
tions at the matriculation of candidates ; and in this capacity I laid 
the foundation of an acquaintance which was afterwards a source of 
much pleasure to me, and has been kept up with more or less of 
constancy during my life. In the year 1830, there came up from 
Scotland a youth, who, in his examination for entrance, exhibited 
the promise which afterwards ripened into valuable fruit. This 
youth had then neither patrons nor professional prospects; but he 
rose from one stage of success to another, until he terminated his 
career of distinction by becoming Primate of all England. I need 
hardly say that the youth in question was no other than Archibald 
Campbell Tait; and I add with gratitude that neither the differ- 
ences of social position, nor those other differences which are still 
and far more apt to separate fast friends, have prevailed to check 
the uniform kindness which I have received at his hands. 

I have already said that I found the moral state of the Balliol 
undergraduates better than that of the same class at Christ Church. 
By this I do not mean that there was not much evil in the junior 
department of Balliol also, but that there was a greater number of 
well-conducted and right-minded young men, who exercised an 10- 
fluence for good beyond their own immediate sphere. This advan- 
tage was largely due to the effects of the tutorial system which 
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revailed in all the colleges at Oxford when I was there, and was 

inistered with peculiar success at Balliol. The office of tutor 
yas then regarded as involving a responsibility for the moral and 
spiritual, as well as the intellectual, advancement of the pupil; and 
when discharged, as at Balliol it always was, with the requisite 
kindness and forbearance, supplied in no inconsiderable measure the 
absence of parental supervision. I grieve to think that this most 
yaluable kind of relation between the senior and junior members of 
the University is now almost entirely merged in that of the pro- 
fessor with his class, as I fear that the change is pretty sure to 
result in the subordination of moral to intellectual culture. There 
was at Balliol, and still more at Oriel, a great deal of familiar inter- 
course between the tutors and their pupils, which had the effect of 
leading to an affectionate confidence on the one side, without entail- 
ing any loss of due authority on the other. 

In the year 1829 the high Tory party in Oxford was startled 
by the intelligence of Mr. Peel’s change of policy on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, and consequent resignation of his seat for 
the University. I had myself lately taken my M.A. degree, and 
was in the Convocation House at the time when this important an- 
nouncement was made in a letter from Mr. Peel to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. It was felt by some that his resignation was both unneces- 
sary and inconvenient, as tending to plunge the University into a 
contest which, it was foreseen, would be one ofno common acerbity ; 
and, as the seat for the University was usually held for life, they 
considered that Peel had a very good excuse for retaining it. The 
large majority of the electors, however, were of a different opinion, 
and hailed with a somewhat malicious glee the opportunity of pun- 
ishing the apostate member. The choice of Sir Robert Inglis as 
the rival candidate was a very judicious one, as it served to conciliate 
the Evangelical party to which he belonged, as well as to satisfy the 
High Churchmen, who tolerated his Evangelicalism in consideration 
of his unquestionable Toryism. It was the practice in those days, 
and a very objectionable practice too, for non-resident electors to 
vote corporately with their college; and the few who objected to be 
bound by this somewhat tyrannical rule were sure to find black looks 
and unpleasant words awaiting them when they came up to the poll. 
Such was the fate of all those who in the Tory colleges ventured to 
give their votes in favour of Peel. The scene in the Convocation 
House on the days of the election was sufficiently memorable. 
Gray-headed men, whose forms were strange in the University, 
were Seen pressing forward to give their votes against Peel, with 
countenances expressive of frantic indignation. The country 
clergy, with very few exceptions, were, as usual, on the Tory side, 
and the London laity on the Liberal; and the struggle which en- 
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sued, and which gave to Sir Robert Inglis, if I remember rightly 
a majority of 147, made an impression on the social body of 
Oxford which was not very speedily effaced. The most actiyg 
of Peel’s supporters was Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, who hag 
formerly been his tutor, and was raised to the bench by hig jp. 
fluence. Bishop Lloyd was somewhat unwisely put forward by 
the Government as the champicn of the new policy in the Upper 
House—a character which it was not easy for him to sustain, ings. 
much as in former years he had always been a declared opponent of 
political concession to Roman Catholics. I was on terms of familj- 
arity with him at the time, and he gave me an order for the House 
of Lords on the night when he made his first and last speech. It 
was a brilliant display of eloquence, but savoured a little too much 
of the pedagogue, as, for instance, where he told Lord Eldon that 
he would have turned him out of his class at Oxford had he dis- 
played as much ignorance of logic as was apparent in his speech 
that evening. I called upon the Bishop the morning after the de- 
bate, and found him in a state of high glee at what he regarded as 
the crushing effect of his speech. Poor Dr. Lloyd! He little knew 
what was in store for him. <A few days later he went to the levée, 
where George IV. turned his back upon him, as his Majesty did 
at the same period upon more than one member of the episcopal 
bench. This was a severe blow; but another awaited him, which 
he felt still more keenly. At his first visitation-dinner he was left 
almost alone, his clergy desiring to mark by their conspicuous ab- 
sence the displeasure with which they regarded his change of politi- 
cal opinions. Soon afterwards he was attacked by a fever, which, 
in three or four weeks, ended in his death. He was an eminently 
kind-hearted and generous, as well as a learned and accomplished, 
man; and, although he had been in the habit of taking part with 
the opponents of Catholic Emancipation, he was always well affected 
towards Catholics themselves from the time when he became ac- 
quainted with the French emigrant priests, during the days of their 
exile in England. I must not omit to mention that in 1825 he 
was appointed one of the examiners for the Ireland Scholarship, 
which was established in that year, and first gained by the late Mr. 
Herman Merivale. I happened to see a good deal of Dr. Lloyd 
while the examination was in progress ; and I remember his telling 
me that he first did all the papers himself, in order to test the 
merits of the several candidates by the comparison of their exercises 
and answers with his own. It is needless to say that, as he was 
a first-rate scholar, the standard thus proposed by him was a high 
one. When the examination was over he told me, in his playful 
way, that he flattered himself he had beaten Merivale in some of 
the exercises, but that in the Greek Iambics he himself was com- 
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letely floored. A few years later I had the honour of assisting in 
the election of Mr. Merivale to a fellowship of Balliol. His death, 
ghich took place not long since, was deeply lamented by a large 
drele of friends, to some of whom the above little anecdote may 
possibly prove of interest. | 

The Tractarian Movement, which took its rise somewhat later, 
had the effect of disturbing the peaceful relations between the 
senior members of individual colleges with one another, as well as 
with their former friends in the University at large. A check was 
put upon the freedom of conversation by the tacit prohibition of 
certain delicate subjects. Hearts, to use Mr. Keble’s beautiful 
expression, were no longer sure of each other, and one unguarded 
remark might prove fatal to the peace ofthe evening. The common- 
room tables were often strewn with angry pamphlets, and no less 
angry rejoinders. A strict watch was kept up, not only over the 
words, but even over the movements of persons suspected of sym- 
pathy with the views of the Tractarians ; and even Masters of Art 
were not altogether exempt from this espionage. Habitual attend- 
ance at Mr. Newman’s parochial sermons, or at the early morning 
service at St. Mary’s, was looked upon as tantamount to a profession 
of faith ; and, later on, a walk could hardly be taken in the direc- 
tion of Littlemore without drawing forth a sly remark from some 
head of a house who might happen to be met on the way. But 
the crucial test of suspected heterodoxy was applied with the most 
telling effect at Collections, where the examiner would put on the 
hapless undergraduate in some passage of the Greek Testament, 
which might form the basis of a searching inquiry into his religious 
opinions ; and if the said candidate were too ingenuous to disguise 
his sentiments, he would be apt not only to receive an emphatic 
warning at the time, but to become a marked man for the future. 
This method of procedure, among its other disadvantages, had the 
obvious effect of offering a premium to dissimulation. 

In 1839 I ceased to reside at Balliol, although I kept up a 
constant correspondence with a friend in the college, and continued 
to take my part in elections, and other collegiate business of im- 
portance. The storm created by Tractarianism became more and 
more violent, and occasioned many scenes in the college which will 
hot soon be forgotten by those who witnessed them. Several mea- 
sures were adopted in the University which had for their object 
the repression of Tractarian opinions; such as the protest of the 
four tutors, and the move against Dr. Pusey by the six doctors. 
In 1841, or thereabouts, appeared the celebrated ‘ Tract XC.,’ 
which, more than any of its predecessors in the same series, opened 
the eyes of the University to the real character and tendency of the 
movement. The events of this period are so fully and graphically 
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described by Cardinal Newman in the Apologia, that I take leave 
to pass rapidly over them, and to bring my sketch to a conclusion 
with a more detailed description of the last scene in the drama. 
On February the 13th, 1845, Mr. Ward of Balliol College wag 
arraigned before the academical tribunal for a work entitled the 
Ideal of a Christian Church, in which he dwelt with great ability on 
the deficiencies of the Anglican, and the merits of the Roman, com. 
munion, and spoke, in no measured terms, of the havoc occasioned 
by the Protestant, including the English Reformation. Certain 
passages were selected from this work with a view to its condemna- 
tion by the University; and the author was permitted, by a stretch 
of privilege, to conduct his own defence, and in the English lap. 
guage. It was also proposed to condemn ‘ Tract XC.,’ in the same 
Convocation. The place appointed for the meeting, at which the 
several resolutions were to be proposed, was the Sheldonian Theatre, 
which presented a very unusual appearance under the circumstances 
of its altered character. From the scene ofa joyous and festive 
assembly, which it presents at the time of Commemoration, it was 
transformed into a court of justice, in which the Vice-Chancellor 
presided, no longer as the gracious dispenser of honorary awards, 
but as the mouthpiece of a rigorous judicial sentence, with the 
heads of houses for his assessors and the members of Convocation 
for the jury who were to supply him with the verdict. The seats 
usually occupied by gaily-dressed ladies were now vacant, and the 
area was filled with clergymen from the country, whose counte- 
nances were strongly indicative of controversial fury, while the 
rostrum—from which some successful competitor for a university 
prize was wont to recite his composition—was now assigned to the 
author of the Ideal, as a convenient place from which to deliver his 
oratorical defence. The scene was in the highest degree dingy and 
dreary, and its gloominess was enhanced by the state of the weather, 
which happened to be peculiarly ungenial even for the month of 
February. Mr. Ward’s address was as brilliant as was to be 
expected from a man of his well-known ability. When it was con- 
cluded, the Vice-Chancellor proposed the condemnation of his book, 
which was carried by a large majority. This proposition was fol- 
lowed by another for his degradation from the academical rank of 
M.A., which was also carried, although by a majority considerably 
smaller. Mr. Ward’s case being thus determined, the proposal to 
condemn ‘ Tract XC.’ was next brought on the tapis, and led to the 
successful exercise of a privilege which had long remained in abey- 
ance. The decision of questions in Convocation rested, as a general 
rule, with the doctors and masters only, but the two Proctors p0s- 
sessed the power of negativing a proposition by their combined veto, 
before it came to the magiers’ turn to express their judgment upon 
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it; and this privilege, most rarely exercised, was taken advantage 
of on the occasion to which I refer. The Vice-Chancellor having 
announced, in the customary form, the terms of the third proposi- 
tion before the house, proceeded as usual to ask the opinion of the 
doctors, the majority of whom gave their assent in a loud cry of 
‘Placet.’ The same functionary then addressed the Masters of 
Art in the words, ‘ Placet ne vobis Magistri ?’ but before the answer 
could be given the two Proctors arose and pronounced their veto in 
the words, ‘ Nobis Procuratoribus non placet.’ The sudden descent 


of a bombshell could scarcely have caused greater consternation | 


than did this unlooked-for and crushing announcement, by which the 
business of the meeting was at once terminated, the tract rescued 
from condemnation, and the assembly abruptly broken up. It 
deserves to be recorded that one of the two Proctors who thus 
happily put an end to a mischievous academical controversy was 
Mr. Church of Oriel, the present highly-respected Dean of St. Paul’s. 
The great battle was now over in the University, and the world had 
not long to wait before its practical results began to manifest them- 
selves in rapid succession. On the 9th of October in the same year 
(1845), Mr. Newman entered the Catholic Church, and was soon 
followed by many others. The stream of conversion has continued, 
with but little interruption, to the present time, and has given to 
the nineteenth century a character which has scarcely any precedent 
except in the earliest ages of Christianity. 

Here I bring my personal recollections of Oxford toaclose. In 
October 1845 I resigned my fellowship, and saw no more of the 
University for a quarter of a century. Since 1870 I have revisited 
it several times, and found it changed in every respect, materially, 
morally, and intellectually. As my record, however, is founded 
exclusively on personal experience, and asI have no personal expe- 
rience of modern Oxford, I am relieved from the necessity of insti- 
tuting comparisons between her former and her later self, in which 
my opinion would probably be found to differ considerably from that 
of some of my readers. Yet I cannot but think that no undue pre- 
judice in favour of times gone by is involved in drawing attention 
to some of the names which figure on the rolls of unreformed 
Oxford. That school of education cannot, one should think, be 
plausibly charged with inefficiency which can boast of such disciples 
as Newman, Arnold, and Whately in one line of excellence, and 
Peel, Stanley, and Gladstone in another. 




























LEAVES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A STATR 
PRISONER. 


By PascHat GROUSSET. 





VI. Covurt-MartTIaL FROM THE Dock (continued). 


Not only has M. le Commissaire du Gouvernement no natural 
fluency of speech, but he has very little voice, and the falsetto 
notes that he succeeds in summoning from his throat are shaken 
with a tremolo which does not help to give effect to his maiden 
oration. Every other second he stammers, he dabbles, he falters, 
and seems on the point of breaking down. He had taken good 
care, however, to learn by heart the lesson that, according to cur- 
rent rumour, no less a personage than M. Thiers wrote for him. 
But his confused memory declines to serve him, and although he 
slyly darts desperate glances at his open brief on the desk, he only 
succeeds in stringing together a few incoherent sentences. The 
situation is growing critical. The audience feels uneasy, and begins 
to wonder if the unlucky prosecutor is not going to vanish suddenly 
under the boards. Why did he ever accept such unfamiliar duties ? 
These are your tricks on a poor major, O passive obedience! 

Now he is at a standstill; hopelessly run aground in the middle 
of a long sentence. What a pity the office of prompter that used 
to be maintained in the parliaments of old for the eldest sons of 
councillors has been abolished ! Conveniently posted under the green 
serge tablecloth, the worthy officer would here be invaluable. 

A felicitous idea, however, has dawned on the major. He leans 
over his ms., he turns the leaves with feverish hand, and begins 
manfully to read aloud. It is all right henceforth. The audience 
breathes more freely. Society will be avenged, and the prosecutor's 
address will come to its natural conclusion. 

Apart from its exponent it looks rather flat as a rhetorical 
effort. Religion, Family, and Property hold in it prominent parts. 
These are no longer names given to things, mere abstractions, but 
real beings in the flesh, with individual and objective lives, to whom 
it seems that we wish evil. It is in the name of these persons that 
Tristan the Hermit grinds his organ and plainly asks for our heads. 
Whilst he is stumbling along his dreary way I look in front at the 
well-known faces in the press-gallery. Every one of them on the 
shoulders of a spotless knight of the aforesaid ladies, if I am t0 
judge from the indignant looks that they bestow upon us unworthy 
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risoners. Pure and generous souls, stout hearts, lofty brains ! 
The spectacle of your goodness would alone console mankind for 
giving birth to such monsters as we are. When the Roman faith 
ig at stake it is a comfort to think that it numbers amongst its 
stanchest advocates wealthy Joshua Mayer, as genuine a Jew as 
ever came from Jerusalem. In the face of the appalling danger to 
Property one is glad to hear that young Marcas, who is chronically 
hard-up for twenty francs, has enlisted amongst its supporters. As 
to the lady Family, how could she be in jeopardy when she can 
boast for her champions, here honest Minimus, the bastard of a 
Belgian curé by his cook, who once threw the wife of his bosom 
out of the window of a fifth flat; there that swell De Help, who has 
a sad habit of sending his better-half of a morning to borrow an 
occasional bank-note from his bachelor friends. They should be 
seen sharpening their valiant pencils, making notes, and preparing 
to fall upon us in their next leading article with all the weight of 
high morality. It is with a mixture of horror and curiosity that 
they study our case as psychologists. In their private capacity of 
honnétes gens they could not find words hard enough to stigmatise 
us; but in their capacity of philosophers and enlighteners of the 
people they feel bound to proceed to our post-mortem examination, 
and to look for the latent causes of the national disease of which we 
are symptomatic. They will not fail in the sacred duty. Society 
may go to sleep: D’Assas is on sentry. 

Tristan the Hermit, however, is going on with his Ms. 
Having disposed of the movement from a general standpoint, he is 
now about to proceed to mangle us in detail. One after the other 
he introduces us to the public in colours the reverse of flattering, 
and, in fact, exceedingly coarse. The queerest part of it is that 
the prosecution seems really but indifferently acquainted with the 
leading features in each case. Either from want of legal training 
or from negligence, it has obviously been satisfied with secondhand 
items of information textually borrowed from the hasty biographical 
sketches that have suddenly swarmed during the late events or from 
the columns of the demi-monde newspapers, in both cases monu- 
ments of impudence and calumny. As it comes to the chapter that 
tefers to me I cannot help thinking that to insult publicly, under 
privilege and for fifteen minutes running, a prisoner whom the law 
keeps within its grasp, is hardly the part that befits either a soldier 
ora representative of social order. Take his life; yes, be it so. 
But the idea of besmearing him with mire picked up from the 
lowest strata of journalism! What is the good? How can that 
man whom I do not know, to whom I never did any harm, think of 
such dirty work? How is it that the mere attempt does not raise 
the indignation of the audience? No use expecting anything of the 
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kind, however. The audience is on a level with the speaker, ang 
clearly relishes the dish to which it is treated. What would reyolt 
and sicken a northern public is quite welcome to those fickle and 
fervid people. They consider it quite natural that a prisoner who ig 
going to be tried on the most serious issue, before a tribunal com- 
posed of men picked from amongst his deadliest adversaries, should 
be first basely abused. The idea does not occur to them that this 
alone would be enough to invalidate and quash the verdict. Their 
hatred is tickled, and they ask for nothing more. Why should 
Tiburce Moray, who has put himself beyond the pale of the law, 
elaim any right to its protection? ‘ Down, down with him!’ I can 
read on every face, as the ignoble libel proceeds. There is but one 
that is rosy with disgust under its veil, and the fire of whose eyes 
would be sufficient to make M. le Commissaire burst to pieces, if 
only he were truffled with gunpowder. 

Really, modern civilisation, which has devised a process for 
putting a live pig at the entrance of a steam apparatus and find- 
ing it at the opposite door in the shape of sausages, ought to 
devise some system of the kind for criminal proceedings. There 
is no public function in which personal feeling and vanity ought to 
have a lesser scope, and there is probably none in which both are 
more extensively displayed. Thrice wise and beautiful is the 
British law, that shuts up the mouth of the accused man and pro- 
tects him against all abuse. But how much wiser and more ad- 
‘mirable would be any improvement of the legal machinery that 
would protect him against the spectacle of the many-shaped interests 
and affectations that feed on his misery! Here I am in the dock. 
The drama is barely at its first stage, and I have only to review 
the actors to see them all a prey to gratified conceit. Of the pri- 
soners the less said the better. Who would be quite sure of avoiding 
in such a case a tinge of cabotinage? But, beyond doubt, every 
counsel is convinced that the world is suspended to his lips and 
thinks of him: ‘What a keen intellectual-looking face!’ Every 
judge puts on his blandest air of fairness and austerity. The pro- 
secutor, the recorder, the witnesses, the sheriff’s officers, the privates 
who mount guard at the limit of the pretorium, every one of them 
in their part is a subject of self-applause and importance. Even 
the spectators have caught the contagion, and there is not one of 
them who does not feel socially the better for having succeeded in 
securing a seat at this sensational trial. Villemessant, comfortably 
enthroned on his treble bankruptcy, shines in his glory in the front 
row of the press-gallery, and seems to say, 


‘ C’est moi qui suis Guillot, pasteur de ce troupeau.’ 


Little B., who takes shorthand notes for the Gazette des Tribunaut, 
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evidently thinks that the special end of all this is to supply him 
with an extraordinary total of eight hundred lines a day. Hand- 
some Z. keeps his right hand in his breast, like M. de Lamartine, 
and is quite convinced that people go on saying, ‘ He is the famous 
7. of the Petit Journal, you know.’ As for the plump lady with 
the yellow bonnet there, she takes it for granted that all the army- 
fellows in the room are making eyes at her, and that the prisoners 
themselves, hardened sinners as they are, cannot be entirely callous 
to her spell. 

Meanwhile heat becomes unbearable, as does the tediousness of 
the dry monotonous reading. It comes to a close at last. The 
prosecutor has exhausted his store of imprecations and epithets. 
The examination of the accused—a judicial ceremony, for the main- 
tenance of which we are indebted to the Code Napoléon—is about 
to commence. 

‘Prisoner Ferré, stand up!’ orders the colonel. 

Ferré is the most heavily charged amongst us, if twenty-two 
heads of capital accusation may be said to be more than seventeen. 
Rightly or wrongly, he is considered a regular pétroleur ; the darkest 
misdeeds are placed to his personal account. Several newspapers 
have published the facsimile of an alleged order for setting the 
Ministry of Finance on fire,—flambez finances,—which is ascribed 
tohim. The very nature of his duties, as head of the insurrectionary 
police, points him out to the public rage and rancour. A little spare 
man of twenty-seven, with a wonderfully white and clear complexion, 
aquiline nose, sharp black eyes behind a pair of glasses, and nacreous 
teeth shining in the middle of a brown beard, he is coolness, com- 
posure, and soberness incarnate, yet withal has a kind of quiet out- 
of-the-way touch of fun. Now and then he cannot help smiling 
and showing his teeth, when the audience shudders visibly, and a 
murmur arises: ‘The cannibal! Look at his ferine incisors !’ 
But he, on the first words of the president : 

‘I don’t want to answer anything. No use putting questions.’ 

His whole self was unassuming and dignified, perfectly correct 
and natural. Not to answer a plain question, under the searching 
gaze of a thousand foes, when the most dreadful charges are uttered 
against one, may look very easy; there is in reality no greater 
strain put on one’s will. Guatimozin, Toussaint Louverture, 
Barbes, almost alone in history, were able to rise to that serene 
height of absolute contempt for their judges and the public. As the 
author of the Comédie Humaine remarked, the savage man alone, as 
a rule, knows how to keep in his doom the majesty of silence. Such 
a proud feeling of decency, such a folding-up of a conscience on its 
own secret, ought, it seems, to be sacred to any mob, whether in 
tags or lace. What else could one want from a man who accepts 
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his fate, and disdains to argue with his prosecutors? But the mob 
is a cruel beast,—the very beast unmasked that was lurking under 
the skin of your improved nineteenth-century man; and in such a 
silence it sees merely another offence, and a defiance to its eurio.- 
sity, so that its remark is at once: ‘The coward! He dares not 
face his crimes like a man. He wants the benefit of the doubt.’ 
The fact is Ferré might perfectly well answer, especially on the 
alleged flambez finances, which is not in his own handwriting, and ig 
not even produced in the original ; for, strange to relate, the original 
was never in existence, and the whole affair was only a miserable 
newspaper dodge, such as the foulest class of journalists think legi- 
timate, if only it increases their sale. With a word he could have 
disposed of the charge, but did not care to do so. As he said to 
me a few days later: ‘ What is the use? I never sent the order; 
but I would have sent it if I had thought it of any avail to the 
defence, would I not? Why, then, should I disclaim it ?’ 

The march past of witnesses begins. We all are implicated in 
one common prosecution; but none the less the case of each 
prisoner is to be taken separately. Amongst those witnesses, con- 
clerges are in a majority : I mean people who have really a house- 
door in charge; for ifsuch as possess merely the characteristic tem- 
per of the tribe were to be included as well in the category, they 
might nearly all be called bythe name. Next to them, the strongest 
contingent belongs to the Church. Clerics we have of every robe 
and hue: Carmelites and Franciscans, Jesuits and Dominicans, 
Christian Brothers and Marists, abbés and canons, deacons and 
sub-deacons, regulars and free-lances, black and white, gray and 
blue, with and without shoes. Out of that concile two figures 
above all others stand out in bold relief. 

One, a curate, lean, squalid, wan, with long yellow hairs stuck 
to his narrow skull by some mysterious device of clerical trimming, 
young in years and old in looks, sporting a pair of blear eyes en- 
tirely devoid of the usual border of lashes, and still burning with a 
dark fire. He spoke in one breath, without any pause, and poured 
down upon us a torrent of gall. He foamed, he was the living 
image of spite and fanaticism. As he stood in the middle of the 
court, stamping the floor with his dusty shoe over a blue-cotton 
stocking, his weakly arm stretched towards us, his long bony hand 
issuing from a shabby sleeve, I thought that Torquemada himself 
had risen against us from his grave. 

Another, a stately white friar, with feet bare in his sandals, and 
a close-shaven pate shining on shoulders that would befit a sawyer. 
What a handsome monk ! and what a consummate art of perfidious 
charity and feline hatred! Every word from his lips hit the mark. 
‘Yes, colonel, I unfortunately know the prisoner. I once held 
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the holy ministry in the small country town where he was a school- 
master. Heaven knows I was then far from foreseeing in what an 
abyss of sin he was to tumble. But I had already noticed in him 
that unmanageable pride, the principle of every blindness and evil, 
that was to lead him to wholesale murder and arson. Pretty often, 
as 1 walked through the meadows by the river, reading my Breviary, 
and raising my thoughts towards the Almighty, he accosted me to 
talk about his earthly interests and ambitions. I could remark in 
him a leaven of impious revolt against everything that is respect- 
able.’ So on for twenty minutes, and then he bows unctuously 
with a kind of semi-genuflexion—he withdraws modestly, or rather 
he flies away on the wings of his white peplum. The audience is 
deeply impressed. Fair eyes are moist. An admiring murmur 
arises slowly. He is not a man, but an angel. | 

A large class includes the good people that have ‘ saved’ some- 
body or something. The Bank of France, for instance. Nobody 
will ever fathom the machiavelism and courage which were indis- 
pensable to M. de Pleuc to defend that great institution against the 
Parisians. There were three hundred thousand National Guards, 
armed to the teeth, who had no other idea in their minds than to 
lay hands on the bank-note press. He was alone, unarmed, a lame 
and sickly man in the bargain. Still he managed to have the 
best of it, and to tame the hydra. At least, he says as much, 
and probably he believes it to be the truth. M. Thiers has just 
raised him to a superior rank in the Legion of Honour for the 
exploit. Poor hungry people of Paris, who for two months mounted 
guard round the milliard ; this is the thanks you get for it! 

A type as old as the glyptodon clavipes is the witness who 
wants to help the prosecution as far as possible, but at the same 
time is afraid of hurting the feelings of an advanced constituency. 
He is a Republican, even a Radical, but a ‘ man of order’ as well, 
and above all a candidate. How to conciliate a generous indigna- 
tion against the vanquished with due regard to the electoral body is 
a hard problem, but still a soluble one—only a matter of histrionic 
address. Who will remember a gesture, a mere look, whilst the 
letter-press itself stands proof against all investigation ? 

Then there is the mob of witnesses who do not know anything 
of the business, and wonder why they were summoned: the chatty 
witness, who gives us an insight into his private affairs; the shy 
witness, who speaks in broken tones, and seems on the point of faint- 
ing ; the graceful witness, who has a smile on his lips as he describes 
the ghastliest incidents ; the hostile witness, who fumes at the 
formal question, ‘whether he is related or connected in any way 
with the prisoner,’ and answers with gusto, ‘ No, thank God!’ and 
last, but not least, here is the true witness of political trials, the 
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one that we were waiting for, and we were surprised at not Seeing 
before—a big man, with military gait, cropped hair, a moustache 
and virgule, shiny broadcloth, and the yellow ribbon of good service 
in the buttonhole. He steps in boldly is sworn, answers in an off. 
hand manner the formal questions, feels quite at home. He does 
not make any mistake—O, no! His calling is a vague one; he ig 
‘in business.’ What kind of business, I wonder. The curious 
point of his case is, that he has been everywhere, has seen and 
knows everything. Not merely the fact, but the hour, the very 
minute, the shape of the dress, the hue of the cravat. He re- 
joices in details. He gives too many of them. On n’est pas 
parfait. 

So they march past, one after another, four hundred of them, 
during thirty consecutive sittings, in the stuffy court, from morning 
to night. Itis exquisitely wearisome, even for us prisoners. Every 
day to turn out, to sit down on the same bench, in the same dock, 
between the same guards, facing the same judges; to grow accus- 
tomed to the tie of this officer, or the nose of that counsel ; to hear 
the same story told and retold, asserted, opposed, reasserted, shat- 
tered to pieces, and rebuilt on fresh ground, to be again pulled 
down ; to be charged with loads of tremendous accusations in the 
same breath with trifling or thoroughly ridiculous ones ; to see deeds 
treated as heinous offences that are described as glorious in every 
historical book; to be reproached with having been in such a 
place on a given day, as if to hold a portion of the space were nota 
law of nature; with having written such a letter or spoken to such 
a person, as if those everyday occurrences, of which you have not 
kept the slightest remembrance, were so many atrocities. Next, 
the public prosecutor again, and the eighteen counsel for the defence 
speaking in turn, on an average of three hours each, on the same 
subject, with a display of argument as strange and absurd as the 
charges are. And to know all along that the whole is a miserable 
farce, a parody of justice, and a sham; that what is wanted by foes 
and by alleged friends alike is to suppress you; that the military 
jury, to one man, expects promotion for its sentence; and that the 
very barrister who is struggling, apparently on your behalf, only 
thinks of making with your own carcass a stepping-stone for him- 
self to a seat in Parliament. The hour comes at last, when 
every head alike aches and seems ready to split; when all ears 
decline hearing any more of it; when a desperate haste of hav- 
ing done with it overtakes every one; when all notions as to 
right and wrong, evidence and no evidence, guilt and no guilt, get 
confused and reel in one’s brain; when every actor in the tragl- 
comedy actually comes to the point of wondering whether he 18 & 
judge or a prisoner or a counsel, free or not, a guilty or an innocent 
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man, awake or asleep. Then, it is at an end, and the idea occurs 
that there is some good in summary execution after all. 


VII. Tue VeErpIctT. 


For the last time, we are led to court-martial. It is only six 
in the morning of a bright September day: there are five hundred 
and seventy questions drawn up for the military jury, who want to 
answer them all in one single day, and the consequence is that we 
were called up at five, and sent out without any breakfast whatever, 
as the gaol regulations cannot be interfered with. 

Then comes the time for being shown in the dock once more, cf 
answering the formal request whether we have anything to add on 
our defence—O dear, no !—and being shut up in our waiting-room, 
there to remain till the delivery of the verdict. 

The counsel, knowing well that it is a matter of hours, have 
hurriedly fled away. The judges are, like us, shut up in their 
room, and still the court—we feel through the wall, as it were, or 
it may be we only guess—is crowded to its utmost, and patiently. 
awaiting the result. We at least have an excuse for doing so—that 
we cannot help it. Sitting on the rough bench round the wooden. 
structure, or walking to and fro on the gravel ground, we chat 
cheerfully enough under the eyes of our guards. Only one in our 
number is giving way under the strain of mental tension, and, 
thinking perhaps of his deserted home, of a wife or child to whom 
his disappearance will be heavily felt, he isolates himself in a corner, 
and, shutting his eyes, propping his weary head against the wall, 
pretends to sleep. Another, guilty of having not kept, during the 
trial, within the bounds of party propriety, and actually boasting 
that he had entered into a secret agreement with the Versaillists 
for the purpose of betraying the Commune, is shunned by us alk 
like a man with the plague. With those two exceptions, every- 
body stands erect and looks straight in the face of the coming catas- 
trophe. Once more we sum up the case, disputing and debating 
the odds, like betting-men in a racecourse enclosure. ‘All con- 
demned to death!’ thinks the majority. ‘ All discharged!’ asserts 
young Hopeful. 

For hours running we hold out, and the general excitement does 
not seem to undergo any decrease. But at last a sense of physical 
lassitude is stealthily creeping over us and crushing down our spirits, 
when all at once, as two o'clock is struck, some one explains the 
general uneasiness by exclaiming, 

‘Two o’clock, and we have hed nothing to eat yet !’ 

Now we know what is the matter with us. We are simply 
ravenous. Is it done on purpose? Have our kind gaolers resorted 
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to the scheme of making so many Ugolini of us, and disposing 
in that convenient fashion of the troublesome burden? Or ig it 
simply a gracious device of theirs to weaken our nerves and make 
us look unmanly at the decisive minute? The supposition seems 
to be ungenerous ; but we have experienced such strange treatment 
within the last twelve weeks—seen such extraordinary outbursts of 
fanaticism and hatred—that nothing would astonish any of us. 

The guards, questioned by the proprietors of such stomachs ag 
are loudest in their cry for the cupboard, maintain the most stolid 
and stony composure. They have no orders as to food, and dare 
not, will not, take anything on themselves. Besides, we are now 
pending the sittings under the direct and special authority of the 
president of the court-martial, who cannot be disturbed in the 
council-room. And to think that meanwhile our respective break- 
fasts, duly brought up to our cells by the working of the gaol regu- 
lations, are waiting uselessly ! 

Towards half-past three the subject of victuals has decidedly 
absorbed and suppressed all other topics. The question is no more 
death or discharge, but to eat or not to eat. 


(To be continued.) 
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Yes, yes, I hear! For Heaven’s sake, go away! 
Rattle no more the handle of the door, 

Nor beat upon the panel till it split! 

‘Hot water!’ ‘Boots!’ Ay, ay, the twice-told tale ; 
And ‘ Twelve o’clock!’ ’°Twas that three hours agone, 
Unless you lied, and since, methinks, the bells, it 
The brutal bells, have jangled in mine ears, 

And dazed my senses with their clamorous throats. 
The bells? Why, then, ’tis Sunday! Blessed day! 
No need to hurry from the cosy sheets ; 

No need to face the widely-yawning tub. 

Another stretch, a— What’s this? Copper’s hot; 
The trembling hand, the tongue a chip of wood, 

The throat like wig of lime-burner. Ah, ha! 

Now I remember where I supped last night— 
Supped with old Shylock in the striped marquee, 
And drank a butt of Heidsieck’s Monopole, 

And smoked cigars like bowsprits! Five o’clock— 
I'll call it five, but rather was it six— 

Rang from the clock upon the mantelpiece 

As into bed I tumbled! Then my dream, 

A jumble of the real and the ideal. 

Men that were there, but not as there they were, 
Oddly tricked out and quaintly travestied. 

Irving the slim, the rapt enthusiast, 

Of pottle-bellied Falstaff played the part ; 

His guests received he with a courtly air, 

The scholar shining through the tavern-wit, 

And making welcome all who to him came. | 
Bancroft as Puck: the solemn drawling swell, | 
His eyeglass gone, his crutchstick laid aside, 
For once threw off his vacuous insolence, 

And cut his capers like a tricksy elf. 

Hare was Macbeth: the nervous bilious Hare, 
The king of bygone fossil-like old men, 

Now roared and stamped, and in a mighty voice, 
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Like to John Ryder’s in its depth and tone, 
Invoked Macduff; and Honey was Macduff— 
Honey, who on our age has stamped his mark 
As drunken Eccles or as mournful Graves. 
Cecil, who holds his plats and pdtés dear, 

And still at break of day will eat plum-tart, 
Cold salmon, lobster-salad, Stilton cheese, 

Or what you will, in my strange dream appeared 
The starved and pinched embodiment of him 
Who sold the poison to sweet Romeo. 

Terry, the droll, I saw as Romeo’s self ; 

And Juliet none but nimble-footed Royce. 

The Dromio twins were Davy James and Thorne, 
And handsome Harry Conway, Caliban. 

And ere I woke I heard a raucous voice, 

From out the corner of an upcurled mouth, 
Crying, ‘ List, list, O list!’ and turning saw, 
Peering from out the helmet of the Ghost, 

The well-known countenance of Johnny Toole. 
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THE CORPS DE BALLET. 


By Dutton Cook, 





Certain of the children of Thespis may be described as dumb from 
their birth. They are scarcely his legitimate offspring, however ; 
they are rather his children by adoption—interlopers in the thea- 
trical family, who have yet succeeded in establishing some claim of 
kindred. They are not the principals, but the accessories of per- 
formance ; they attend upon the histrionic cart, form its retinue, 
glorify it—converting it, indeed, into the triumphal car of a con- 
queror; but with no locutionary duties of a dramatic sort are they 
intrusted: efforts of declamation or recitation are not for them. 
They are processional and pageant figures, posturers, mimes, and 
dancers. They are known commonly and generically as the corps 
de ballet. 

The class has its divisions and subdivisions. There are, of 
course, both male and female members of the ballet, although 
when the ballet is spoken of it is usually in reference to its female 
constituents. In these later years, indeed, there has been marked 
decline in the importance and the popularity of the male dancer, the 
world in general being rather disposed to concur with the poet 
Southey in his expressed desire to have all male dancers hamstrung. 
They can render good service to the theatre, nevertheless, aiding 
its spectacles and acting in support of the danseuses and of the female 
members of the corps de ballet. While of these there are some who 
do nothing but dance, there are others who scarcely dance at all: 
there is the juvenile pupil or rat, as for indistinct reasons she has 
been called these fifty years past ; and there is the marcheuse, an 
auxiliary of whom much activity is not required, but who assists the 
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scene by some few simple movements and the mere fact of her phy- 
sical presence. The ballet varies as to its numerical strength in 
relation to the liberality of the manager or the pretensions of his 
theatre ; the thrifty impresario being always bent upon the small 
economy of ‘ cutting down’ his dancers and supernumeraries. For 
instance, it has been told that, after the unfavourable reception of 
the fine play of Philip Van Artevelde, the starving Flemings who 
clamoured for bread in one of the chief scenes were reduced from 
one hundred and fifty—their number at the first performance—to 
seventy-five. ‘ You see what famine is,’ noted, with bitter signi- 
ficance, Macready, the Philip of the cast; ‘famine has done its 
work here.’ Half a century ago at our Haymarket opera-house 
the corps de ballet consisted only of sixteen men and sixteen women. 
This force was led, however, by three male and nine female dancers 
of the first and second rank. About the same time the Académie 
Royale at Paris was provided with thirty male and forty female 
dancers, in addition to a cohort of children and rats. But the 
modern fashion of crowding the stage to its utmost limits in plays 
of pageantry and spectacle has led to a large increase in the number 
of dancers. While there has been a decided decline of ballet as 
that entertainment was understood in the palmy days of Taglioni 
and Fanny Elssler, of Cerito and Carlotta Grisi, there has all the 
same been a great multiplication of ballet-girls. The profession of 
public dancing is not adopted the less because it has fewer grand 
prizes than once it had to bestow upon its followers. 

The rat de l’opéra may be fired by noble ambitions ; may aspire 
to be a dancer of the first rank, and count upon a career of excep- 
tional success. As a rule, however, but slender rewards are earned 
by her great fatigues, her incessant exertions, her long and severe 
apprenticeship. In theatres as distinguished from opera-houses she 
may, perhaps, look for advancement to what is called a ‘ speaking 
part,’ and gradually she may exchange her position as a dancer for 
the occupation of an actress. But usually the dancer remains a dancer 
in the receipt of a very small salary. And the hardships of her educa- 
tion have to be taken into account. The training must commence very 
early. The best dancers are those who began to learn their profession 
in their infancy. It is only young girls who can be ballet-dancers ; 
young women who have been without instruction at the tenderest 
age can hope to be nothing beyond marcheuses. The pupil is often 
articled to the ballet-master for a term of seven years: he receives 
a premium for his services, or he levies a percentage upon the 
future earnings of his apprentice. The earlier exercises are of 
rather torturing character. To accustom the feet to turn outward 
until they form a straight line, they are prisoned heel to heel in @ 
wooden groove or box. Then the pupil is taught to stand on one 
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leg while extending the other until the foot rests upon a horizontal 
par raised some four or five feet above the floor. These tasks, per- 
sisted in and repeated day after day, are designed to strengthen and 
stretch the muscles, to give suppleness to the joints, and freedom of 
movement to the limbs. It has been said, indeed, that stage- 
dancing begins with gymnastics, and that the future sylph has first 
to be securely bound to earth with her feet in a box. Nor can the 
dancer ever dispense with these early exercises: they have to be 
undertaken and repeated at frequent intervals throughout her 
career, or she will incur certain loss of ease or of lightness. Other 
studies of the dancer have their technical names, but can scarcely 
be rendered intelligible without the walls of the classroom; such 
as les jetés, les battemens grands et petits, les taquetés, les pirou- 
ettes, les ballons, les ronds de jambes, les rouettes, les balances, 
les pointes, les entrechats, les développés, les grands fouettés, les 
élévations, &c. It must not be supposed for a moment that ballet- 
dancing is either an idle calling or a simple art. Some few years 


since a scientific maitre de ballet published a profound work upon: 


the subject. He devoted chapters to general instructions ; then to 
special studies of the legs, of the arms, of the body. He discoursed 
of the principal positions, ‘ with their derivatives, preparations, and 
terminations,’ offering observations upon such matters as the centre 
of gravity in a dancer ; academical, classical, and bacchanalian 
postures ; the principle of counterpoise; the bow-legged and the 
cross-legged dancer; with physical remarks upon a person in the 
act of springing from the ground, and the different positions he 
may take in turning, stopping, &c.; styles in dancing, the noble 
and elevated, the demi-caractére, the pastoral and comic ; difference 
of stature among dancers, with notes upon the measure, rhythm, 
and cadence of dance-music, &c. Indeed, it may be said that the 
ballet-master’s art can boast quite a literature of its own. Of hand- 
books, treatises, and essays upon the subject there is quite an 
abundance. M. Blasis, at one time ballet-master at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, claimed to have written a score of 
works dealing with the theory and practice of professional dancing. 

The famous Mdlle. Taglioni owed her success as a premiere 
danseuse to the extreme severity of her studies under her father. 
M. Taglioni was, indeed, the most exacting and inflexible of pro- 
fessors, and compelled his pupils to toil unceasingly. ‘ Des sueurs 
abondantes, d’accablantes fatigues, des larmes, rien n’attendrissait 
le cour de ce pére, révant la gloire pour un talent qui portait son 
nom.’ There was little apparent promise about the young appren- 
tice’s early efforts. During her father’s absence—he was frequently 
engaged in the production of new ballets at various continental 
opera-houses—she was confided to the care of Coulon, a distin- 
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guished professor of dancing. She seemed without beauty at this 
time; her figure lacked grace and symmetry. ‘Est-ce que cette 
petite bossue saura jamais danser?’ her class-mates whispered 
together. Mdlle. Taglioni triumphed eventually, because she had 
learnt her art so completely, and because she danced after a 
fashion the theatres had not known before. Her star paled a little, 
it may be, in the presence of the superior dramatic genius of 
Fanny Elssler, who possessed special gifts as a mime; but Malle. 
Taglioni, under paternal inspiration, had founded an ethereal and 
poetic method peculiar to herself. She has had numberless followers ; 
but in her own select and refined mode of stage-dancing she has 
never been equalled. Her father had said, ‘ II faut que les femmes 
et les jeunes filles puissent te voir danser sans rougir: que ta danse 
soit pleine d’austérité, de délicatesse et de gotit.’ Whereas M. 
Vestris, the rival professor, instructed his pupils in a very different 
spirit. ‘ Mes bonnes amies, soyez charmantes, coquettes,’ he would 
say cynically ; ‘ montrez dans tous vos mouvements la plus entrainante 
liberté,’ &c. In the world behind the scenes, affectionate relations 
seem to exist on every side, and terms of endearment are inter- 
changed with considerable freedom. ‘ Le maitre tutoie toutes ses 
éléves, grandes et petites: c’est usage.’ It may be remembered 
that ‘ the sprightly gentleman with a quantity of long black hair’— 
the ballet-master in Little Dorrit—always addressed his charges in 
the most caressing manner. ‘Now, darlings! one, two, three, 
four, five, six—go! Steady, darlings! one, two, three, four, five, 
six—go !’ adding, in conclusion, ‘ Everybody at eleven to-morrow, 
darlings!’ Théophile Gautier has credited a Parisian ballet-master 
with the following address to his pupils, rather in the manner of 
Vestris than of M. Taglioni : ‘ Allons donc, les genoux arrondis, les 
pointes en dehors, de la souplesse ; doucement, en mesure, ne 
sabrez pas ce passage. Aglaé, un petit sourire, montre un peu tes 
dents, tu les as belles; et toi la-bas, tiens ton petit doigt reco- 
quillé quand tu allonges la main, c’est marquis, c’est gracieux et 
régence ; des mouvements ronds, mademoiselles, jamais d’angles! 
langle nous perd. Eh bien, Emilie, qu’est-ce que c’est que cela? 
Nous sommes raides, nous avons I’air d’un compas force, tu n’as 
pas travaillé hier paresseuse! Diable, diable! cela te recule d'une 
semaine,’ &c. 

Dr. Véron, as manager of the Paris Grand Opéra, found his 
early medical studies of unexpected service to him. He was re- 
quired to inspect the candidates for admission to his corps de ballet, 
and to pronounce upon their qualifications. ‘ C’était comme une 
solennité théatrale,’ he writes. As dictator of choregraphy he occu- 
pied a presidential armchair with the ballet-masters seated beside him, 
supporting him. He decided as to the general health, constitution, 
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temperament, proportions, “ la finesse des attaches des pieds et des 
mains’ of the rats seeking employment upon his stage. Many 
he found disqualified for success as dancers. ‘Il m’arrivait souvent 
de faire cesser les legons a de jeunes enfants malingres, cacochymes, 
yessemblant a de petits vieillards, et que cet exercice affaiblissait au 
lieu de les fortifier.’ For the rat needs to be possessed of much 
natural strength or wiriness of constitution, with complete sound- 
ness both of wind and limb. And it may be noted certain physical 
conditions attend upon practice of the dancer’s art. The upper 
muscles suffer by the constant exercise and unusual development of 
the lower, until a certain disproportion is found to exist between the 
arms and legs of the ballerina. But the less weight the dancer has 
to carry, the more her movements gain in freedom and lightness. 
Enlargement of the knee and toe-joints, an excessive and un- 
picturesque assertion on the part of the muscles of the neck, dis- 
placement of the calf, and a certain flattening of the leg in front, 
form also part of the price paid by the ballet-dancer for profes- 
sional success. Dr. Véron found his ballet much afflicted with 
chronic cold in the head, which, closing the passages of the nose, 
compelled them to breathe only by means of the mouth widely 
opened therefore, so as to render impossible the fixed smile which 
has been thought indispensable to the face of the stage-dancer. 
The doctor at one time contemplated the introduction of a probe 
of indiarubber into the noses of his ballet, ‘ faire eesser cette espéce 
de rétrécissement des deux cavités nasales.” He does not relate 
that he ever made his experiment, or, if made, that it had any 
practical result. 

That the dancers catch cold is not surprising. The region 
behind the scenes, although it exercises a singular fascination, a 
curious alluring power over those who have no business there, is 
bleak and barren and desperately draughty, while the attire of the 
corps de ballet is necessarily of the lightest and slightest. A 
woman’s life has been concisely summed up: ‘ Elle s’habille, babille 
et se déshabille.? And this has been found specially descriptive of 
the existence of the ballet-girl, She wears at intervals the dress 
of common life contrived as fashionably and of as costly materials 
as circumstances will permit; but she is clothed for many hours 
daily in the costumes of the theatre. At rehearsal she assumes a 
dress which is in part of the streets and in part of the stage: a 
cloth -jacket surmounts a crumpled ballet-skirt, faded fleshings, and 
soiled shoes. At night she appears by turns as a gipsy, a peasant, 
a water-nymph, a sylph, a bayadére; and she is required to effect 
these changes of costume with the utmost rapidity. The premiére 
danseuse only has a room to herself; the ballerinas dress in gangs 
of five or six, with one dresser to attend upon each gang. The 
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shoes of the dancer, it may be noted, are of peculiar form ; they are 
made to cling to the foot, and yet to allow it perfect freedom of 
action. With this view the sole of the shoe is made half an inch 
shorter than the sole of the natural foot. The satin covering the 
great toe is then strengthened by being darned or sewn over, and 
the foot is thus free to rest upon its point. These shoes of course 
soon wear out, and their constant renewal is a serious expense to 
the ballet-girl who provides her own equipments. In Paris the 
dancers’ shoes, supplied by the administration of the Opéra, are pre- 
sumed when made of white satin to suffice for six representations ; 
when made of flesh colour they are required to serve upon ten occa- 
sions. A dancer who is clever with her needle can, of course, cover 
the old satin of her shoes with new. Other articles of attire neces- 
sary to the ballet-girls’ calling are ‘ fleshing bodies,’ tarlatan petti- 
coats—varying in number according to the fashion of the times or 
the taste and means of the wearer, but rarely less than four—and, 
most important of all perhaps, the tights. These vary in cost, as they 
are made wholly of silk, partly of silk and partly of cotton, or—as in 
the humbiler theatres—wholly of cotton; they may thus be bought 
either for a few shillings or at an expense of several pounds. But they 
require to be frequently cleaned and their flesh-colour to be revived 
by the use of rose-pink ; while the material is not very durable and 
has a tendency to go into ‘ ladders,’ the failure of one silk thread 
causing an open line to run down the entire length. Accidents 
from fire, if they occur more rarely than once they did, must yet be 
counted among the conditions under which the dancer exercises her 
vocation: stage lights flare, and stage dresses are very flimsy. 
By the use of certain chemical solutions muslin can be deprived of 
its inflammability. But the material thus treated becomes rather 
more expensive, and is supposed moreover to forfeit something of 
its clearness and crispness: the dancers will have nothing to do 
with it. | 

Whence, it may be asked, come these ballet-dancers and rats de 
Vopéra? From what classes are they recruited? What manner 
of people are the parents who thus devote their offspring to the 
Minotaur of the stage? Well, the offer of a few shillings weekly 
will produce an almost unlimited supply of little people of very 
tender years to figure as elves, dwarfs, gnomes, and fairies in grand 
new spectacles and pantomimes. The carpenters, gasmen, scene- 
shifters, and other workmen attached to the theatre have, perhaps, 
the first opportunity of meeting the demand, and of starting their 
children in life by compelling them to earn something towards their 
own support. The infantile performers drift towards the ballet- 
master’s classes, become his apprentices, and gradually are enrolled 
in the corps de ballet of the theatre. The success of certain 
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children leads to the introduction of other children to the profession 
of dancing. The parents of rats cannot afford to be very particular, 
and, after all, the dancer need not be otherwise than respectable. 
Things that in England are brought about in a haphazard way are, 
of course, in France under legislative supervision and control. The 
Grand Opéra is almost an official institution, and the dancing- 
school in connection with it is known to the mothers of the pupils 
as ‘la classe du gouvernement.’ It results that in France the 
ballet has obtained a greater prominence and significance than 
England has ever awarded it, while the jille d’opéra of Paris has 
become a far more distinct and typical personage than the English 
ballet-girl. 

To the visitors behind the scenes—and there are always visitors 
behind the scenes—Dr. Véron tenders useful practical advice. ‘ Ne 


vous approchez pas trop pres des danseuses ni méme des chanteuses ;. 


elles couvriraient peut-étre de blanc votre habit et trahiraient ainsi 
vos conversations trop intimes avec elles.’ The fierce light that 
beats upon the players compels them to employ toilet artifices of a 
very pronounced sort. Upon the stage beauty needs to be highly 
accentuated : colour must be exaggerated, complexions loaded with 
white and red, eyebrows blackened, and dark lines drawn round the 
eyes and prolonged towards the temples, to represent eyelashes of 
prodigious length, and to impart an enlarged look to the eyes; and 
lips must be brightly crimsoned that the teeth may seem by contrast 
the whiter. The performers are painted, like the scenes, broadly 
and coarsely ; but l’optique du thédtre lends harmony and propor- 
tion to the colouring. Upon a large stage, beauty to be effective 
from the point of view of the audience, should be rather robust than 
refined ; small and delicate features, the gentler charms of expres- 
sion, become insignificant and unimpressive; a really pretty woman 
is prettier off the stage than on it. But out of ruder materials the 
theatre constructs a specious beauty of its own, and thus turns the 
massive nose, the wide mouth, the staring eyes, to advantageous 
account. There is a sort of fashion in beauty, and of late years 
blondes have been awarded the favour and admiration formerly en- 
joyed by brunettes. The result has been a great demand for false 
flaxen tresses and increased recourse to pearl-powder on the part of 
the corps de ballet. 

There is danger in generalising even about distinct classes, and 
questions concerning the state of education and morality of the corps 
de ballet may well therefore be approached with some hesitation. 
The education of our ballet-girls of the future will depend upon the 
activity of the School Board ; at present their education is that, 
perhaps, of the children of the working-classes in general—the 


measure of education allotted to the daughters of agricultural la- 
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bourers and of very small shopkeepers, to factory-hands and domestic 
servants. There are ballet-girls who are extremely illiterate, while 
there are ballet-cgirls who are fairly accomplished: it being under- 
stood that Whitechapel has its corps de ballet equally with the opera- 
houses in the Haymarket and Covent Garden. Those members of 
the corps de ballet of the Grand Opéra, who are said to spell well, to 
play the piano, to know English, to read Madame de Sévigné, Rous- 
seau, and Chateaubriand, ‘ et qui avaient du style,’ may be viewed as 
exceptional cases ; but instances may be found of English ballet- 
girls possessed of education far in advance of their station in life, 
For it must be remembered that, although they are often splendidly 
attired and prominently presented under a grand glare of gas, their 
station is really one of exceeding humbleness. ‘They are not to 
be considered as dramatic artists; they but pertain to the fringe of 
the histrionic profession: they are merely the living furniture of the 
stage, receiving for their simple services the scantiest wages. But 
no doubt a spurious importance attaches to them because of the ad- 
miration they excite in the bosoms of the Edmund Sparklers of 
society, while a certain class of fatuous elderly gentlemen have always 
distinguished themselves as the idolisers of the corps de ballet. 
Mrs. Merdle, it may be remembered, said of her son that he was 
three-and-twenty, a little gay—‘ a thing society is accustomed to in 
young men’—and very impressible ; she pronounced, moreover, that 
the stage had a fascination for young men of that class of character, 
while she confessed that in saying the stage she meant ‘ the people 
on it of the female sex.’ She proceeded, ‘ When I heard, therefore, 
that my son was supposed to be fascinated by a dancer, I knew what 
that usually meant in society, and confided in her being a dancer 
at the opera, where young men moving in society are usually fasci- 
nated.’ When the morality of the corps de ballet is under con- 
sideration it may be well to take into account the facility with which 
the young men moving in society permit themselves to be fascinated 
by the dancers. Mr. Sparkler’s advances being checked by Miss 
Fanny Dorrit in an unexpected manner, he was brought to the 
point of proposing marriage; other Sparklers have proceeded in 
like manner, and found wives among the corps de ballet. ‘Advances’ 
are not always checked, however; every dancer is not a Miss Fanny 
Dorrit ; and thus the virtue of the corps de ballet, in this respect 
resembling the virtue of other people, suffers in proportion to the 
temptations it undergoes. Unfortunately it happens that the dancers 
are peculiarly exposed to ‘advances,’ while there is much in the 
exercise of their profession likely to inflame personal vanity, and in- 
duce a love of even the grossest forms of admiration and flattery. 
The dancer’s profession does not necessarily tend toward vice, how- 
ever, while the virtue of industry is inseparable from it: let it be 
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repeated that there can be no stage dancing without the most con- 
stant attention, study, and practice. It would be absurd to say 
that all dancers are vicious; it would be untrue to say that all 
dancers are virtuous. But what is true of their educational state 
is true also of their moral condition. A certain discount being 
allowed for the blandishments and enticements to which their pro- 
fession and the follies of fashion render them liable, their morality 
will probably compare with the morality of their social compeers—to 
be looked for, as already stated, rather low down ‘in the world’s 
_ grades. It may be added that our English corps de ballet numbers 
in its ranks many married women of respectable character. For the 
Columbines of the theatre are apt to marry early in life—not always 
the Harlequins, be it understood: they find husbands sometimes in 
| the orchestra, or among the minor players; occasionally they mate 
} with the workmen or artificers of the establishment. The children 
\ of Thespis—like the children of Israel for that matter—are much 
disposed to intermarrying, or ‘ breeding-in’ as trainers call it, though 
at times they unite themselves to aliens in race, strangers within 
the gates, or ‘ non-professionals.’ 














ON THE WEDDING-TOUR. 





WE have talked and smiled for two hours and more 
(As here in the carriage we sit alone), 

Till the mother of mischief whispered, ‘ Bore !’ 
And I almost hated my bride’s sweet tone ; 

That dulcet tone that is never raised 
In anger or bitterness, pain or love ; 

It was always soft, when she blamed or praised, 
As the gentlest coo of a turtle-dove. 


But now she is dozing, or feigns to doze, 
And pillows her cheek on a shapely palm ; 
On her face is a tender tinge of rose, 
On her lips a smile of eternal calm. 
I wake, and watch her, and sadly dream 
Of eyes that are closed in a deeper rest ; 
Dear dark-gray eyes, that would glisten and gleam 
With the light of feeling but half expressed ! 


I think of a woman with darker hair, 


And cheeks that were pallid with pain and doubt 


For she loved too well to be calm and fair, 
And the strength of the passion wore her out ; 


? 
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ON THE WEDDING-TOUR. 


A fool, a dreamer, the world would say, 
Who staked her all on a single throw; 
And she lost it,—lost it, and went her way 
To that unknown land where such dreamers go. 


So she sleeps in peace in her quiet grave, 
By an old gray church that is near the sea; 
For her there is rest where the alders wave, 
And the fret of a weary life for me. 
My bride uncloses her dove-like eyes, 
And turns her face to the setting sun: 
‘I was dreaming,’ she says, in soft surprise, 
‘That you said the journey was nearly done.’ 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
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CuapTrer XXXII. 


HOW STEPHEN STILL HAD DREAMS. 


A LITTLE cloud in the sky, no bigger than a man’s hand. Stephen 
saw it in the heavens when Jack Baker quoted Alderney Codd’s 
words. If Jack, who never looked skywards, had seen it, it would 
have spread over the whole horizon, and obscured the sun long 
before he returned from his embassy. He sought his friend im- 
mediately. 

‘It is all up,’ he reported; ‘I am certain they have found out 
everything.’ 

‘What have they found out ?’ asked Stephen. 

‘I don’t know. She didn’t tell me. But I am certain—’ 

‘ Hang it, man, be reasonable!’ Stephen said. ‘ What makes 
you certain ?’ 

‘Look here, Hamblin. I find the young lady happy, radiant, 
not cast down at all. She is all smiles and happiness ; she isn’t 
the least afraid of you. When I suggested a companion, she first 
laughed, and then she smiled. You know their cunning way when 
they have got a secret all to themselves, and like to hug it; and 
then she became grave, and tried to work herself into a rage, but 
couldn’t see her way, even though she talked about you. But what 
she said afterwards was more important still.’ 

‘What was that ?’ 

‘«< Tell my uncle,” she said, ‘‘ that if I refused any compro- 
mise three months ago, when I was in doubt and despair, ten times 
as much would I refuse to make any now, when—” And then she 
broke off short. Make what you like out of that, Hamblin. To 
me it means fighting, with plenty of evidence in the background. 
And I wish I saw my way clear to that thou that I fooled away 
on your representations.’ 

‘Come, Jack,’ said Stephen, trying to make a show of confi- 
dence which he did not feel—‘ come, don’t be alarmed about your 
little venture. It’s as safe as the Bank; I tell you, for the hun- 
dredth time, that they cannot have found anything, because there 
is nothing to find. My brother never married. Let them do 
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their worst. And as for the money, it doesn’t matter to you how 
long you wait.’ 

‘Doesn’t it?’ said Jack. ‘I éan tell you then that’s non- 
sense. Why, there’s scarcely a House in London that can let an 
outstanding thousand go like that. Hang it, it takes long enough 
to make! And one never knows what may happen. I’ve got the 
biggest thing on at the present moment—but never mind that.’ 

So the great speculator in tea had his personal anxieties, a 
revelation which brought some comfort to Stephen’s soul. 

‘ Another thing,’ Jack went on, smoothing his moustache, and 
speaking with a little hesitation; ‘you may attach no importance 
to it, but Ido. When a girl who is going to be a pauper gets an 
offer of marriage from a man—well, a man like myself—she don’t 
as a rule burst out laughing in his face.’ 

‘Was that what happened to you, Jack?’ Stephen asked, 
smiling. 

‘Yes, it was. I don’t mind, to you, owning that it was. She 
laughed in my face. Yet I actually proposed to her, although she 
may not have a penny. What do you think of that, Hamblin ?’ 

‘Think of your proposal? Why, I suppose it was on the 
same principle as that on which you lent me the thousand pounds. 
You thought there was money behind, eh? From me or my niece, 
one or the other, you would stand to win.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Jack; ‘but why did she laugh? that’s what 
I want to know. I’m not aman accustomed to be laughed at. What 
is there ridiculous about me? Isn’t a Bunter Baker as good as a 
Hamblin ?’ 

‘Can’t say, I am sure,’ replied Stephen. ‘If you attach any 
importance to the whims and fancies of a girl like that, you had 
better ask her for a reason. So she wouldn’t have you. Ah, you 
see, my boy, it is very well to talk about a girl going to be a 
pauper; but Alison isn’t a pauper yet, and she doesn’t quite under- 
stand what poverty means! Go and ask her this time next year.’ 

‘You think you will have the estate then ?’ 

‘Iam sure I shall. And I need not tell you, Jack Baker, that 
unless that little—’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Jack; ‘I tell you again that I won’t have that 
magnificent creature—who ought to be on the boards, by Gad, in 
black velvet, and she’d outshine the lot !—called a little devil.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Stephen; ‘ call her what you like. What I 
mean is, that unless she submits and eats humble pie, she shall not 
have one brass farthing out of me, whether you marry her or whether 
you do not.’ 

Stephen, alternating between fits of despondency and elation, 
Was now in the latter stage. He was confident—he was ready to 
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mete out punishment or reward to his enemies or friends, as they 
deserved it. 

Jack Baker went away to the City. Stephen continued in this 
hot fit of confidence. No harm could come to him; his case was 
strong and sound: yet a little while, and the enemy would give 
in. Everybody knows the state of mind which, as superstitious 
folk hold, precedes some great calamity. The victim is foolishly, 
childishly, recklessly confident and happy; he disregards those 
warnings which used to play so large a part in the lives of our 
ancestors: magpies, black cats, crows, hares, run across his path 
unheeded ; screech-owls hoot and he hears them not; brindled cats 


mew and he only laughs ; knives are crossed, salt is spilled, dreams 


are told before breakfast, and he recks not; the visions of the 
night have brought him squalling babies, and he forgets them; he 
stumbles at the threshold and thinks nothing of it; the day is 
Friday, the thirteenth, and he regards it not: every kind of mira- 
eulous warning is lavished upon that man, and he goes on to his 
doom, laughing and careless. Stephen was that reckless man: his 
dream had but one more day to run, and, as if anxious to make the 


most of it, he revelled, and lolled, and hugged himself in the con-. 


templation and imagination of his coming wealth. 

‘They have been searching, advertising, running here and 
there for six months,’ he said to himself; ‘ nothing has come of it, 
because there has been nothing to come. Why, I know that 
Anthony was never married. As for Alison’s mother, they must 
find one for her, and I daresay they will. And as Anthony was 
never in Scotland, I am not afraid of any attempt being made to 
prove a marriage. Old Billiter hates me, but then old Billiter is not 
2 common rogue. That is very certain.’ 

It was a fine afternoon in June. From his chambers in Pall 
Mall he looked up and down that street, and rejoiced in the sight 
of the rich, who enjoyed, though they hardly appeared to enjoy, the 
wealth which was about to be his. 

‘They were born to it,’ he murmured, sitting in an easy-chair 
at the open window, and watching the jeunesse dorée, as, splendid in 
raiment, knightly in bearing, they went up and down the steps of 
the clubs, or sauntered along the pavement ; ‘they were born to it, 
they never knew anything else, I suppose. Why the devil do they 
look so melancholy ? They should have been hungry after unattain- 
able pleasures, like me, to know what money can bring, what it is 
worth, even at five-and-forty. They should have been sons of a 
methodical and frugal London merchant, who would keep them to a 
starvation allowance of pocket-money, would look on every little out- 
burst as a mortal sin, would inculcate the most rigid views of religion, 
and then leave almost everything to an elder brother, who didn't 
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know how to spend, and hadn’t a spirit above his indigo bags. Then 
they would look more contented than they do now. 

‘T had some spending out of those few thousands ; they lasted 
a couple of years, I think, if I remember right. Then came my 
mother’s little fortune, all her savings; not much, but something 
to give a man another little fling. There was no occasion to save 
it, because Anthony himself told me he had promised my mother 
never to give me up. Why, it would have been unchristian not to 
have accepted that most sacred trust. I did accept it. I said to 
myself: ‘‘ Stephen, old boy, you are your brother’s charge, you are 
the desolate orphan for whom he has pledged himself to find the 
comforts and the luxuries as well as the necessaries of life.’”’ And 
I must say that Anthony behaved like a trump in every way except 
one—he had no business to bring that girl home. 

‘ She’s done all the mischief. Ifit had not been for her, I should 
have stepped without a question into the property. And her im- 
pudence ! no compromise, if you please. Why, I only meant to 
bring her to an offer, and then to throw it back in her face. Sorry 
she refused Jack Baker, though. That young man thinks I am 


_ likely to let her have half, does he? Ho! ho! what a sell for him 


when he had got her, when it was too late, when he had found 
out her temper, and when he really knew that she wasn’t going to 
have a penny. You, Miss Alison Hamblin, or whatever you may 
choose to call yourself, may go to the devil. As for making you an 
allowance, I’d rather chuck the money into the Thames. [I shali 
have her here on her knees before long. 

‘The partners, too; I wonder how much of Anthony’s money 
was locked up in the House. Sure to be a very large sum. Well, 
I shall get them here on their knees too. And then I shall with- 
draw it all, and smash the House. What dolI care for the House ? 
I’ve got the money, and I’m going to spend it. Time that the 
Hamblins left off saving. | 

‘There is Alderney Codd: what shallI do with him? Let him 
go on his knees, too, and I will see. He is a useful sort of man, 
one of those who go up and down and talk; I think I shall forgive 
Alderney, and lend him money occasionally. A man is better for a 
jackal or two to run about at his bidding.’ 

Then he closed his eyes, and went off into a vision of impossible 


joys which the money was to purchase him. They were chiefly the | 


joys which come from watching other people’s envy and admiration, 
because, as a matter of fact, Stephen had all his life enjoyed almost 
everything that a rich man can command. One thing, however, 
was wanting: he could not boast of possession. He was always 
dependent. 

Well, that was over now, he was free; he was rich, or was 
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going to be in a very little while; he was going to step before the 
world as the undoubted possessor of a princely fortune. 

He was roused from his reverie by a modest knock at his door, 

It was, to his amazement, no other than Alderney Codd himself, 
who had abstained from calling since the day of his joining the side 
of the enemy. 

‘You, Alderney !’ 

‘ Yes, Stephen,’ replied Alderney meekly. ‘ May I come in?’ 

‘Come in, man, come in,’ said Stephen. ‘ Why, your new 
friends seem to treat you better than your old ones. When you and 
I went about together, you never could afford such coats and hats. 
How do you do it, Alderney ?’ 

Stephen spoke quite pleasantly. This encouraged Alderney. 

‘I have been engaged in regular work,’ he said, ‘for the 
partners in the House.’ 

‘ He speaks as if there was only one House in the world.’ 

‘ There is but one for me,’ replied Alderney simply. ‘Ihave 
been engaged in making researches in parish-registers.’ 

‘And what have you found ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Alderney. 

‘Of course you have not found anything. And you never will. 
Are you going to give up a wild-goose chase and come back to your 
old friends ? I forgive you, old boy, and you may return whenever 
you like.’ 

‘Thank you, Stephen,’ said Alderney, with great humility ; 
‘that is very good of you. AndI always said you had a good heart. 
I have found nothing. And I fear I cannot much longer venture 
to draw upon the House for time spent in reading registers. But if 
I have found nothing, Gilbert Yorke has.’ 

Stephen started and turned pale, for Alderney looked round the 
room and whispered these words. 

‘What do you mean, Alderney ?” 

‘I do not know. They haven’t told me yet. They will tell 
me, of course, presently; but I know nothing except that Alison 
is happy, and that Gilbert Yorke has written letters which have 
put your cousins Augustus and William in excellent spirits.’ 

‘ What have they found ?’ 

‘I tell you I do not know. One thing only I heard. The 
last words which Augustus said to his partner were these: ‘‘ So 
then, after all, Alison need not blush for her mother.’’ This morn- 
ing another letter came from him, the purport of which I do not 
know. And he has now arrived at the office and is closeted with 
the chiefs.’ 

Stephen sprang to his feet. 

‘«*So, then, Alison need not blush for her mother?’ That 
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was what you heard. ‘‘ Need not blush ?’’ What construction do 
you put upon those words, Alderney ?’ 

‘What can be put? Stephen, for the sake of old times, give 
in. ‘There is yet time. No one knows that I have called here; no 
one will ever suspect that I heard those words, or that I came 
here to warn you. There is time; sit down. For heayen’s sake, 
don’t stare at me in that way. Sit down, and write to Augustus. 
Withdraw your claim ; say that you are sorry; say that you will 
not stand between Alison and her father’s fortune. Stephen, if you 
do this, all may yet be well.’ 

Stephen’s lips were parched and his throat dry. 

‘Don’t chatter, Alderney,’ he said. ‘ Let me think. ‘‘ She 
need not—’’ Why, it may mean anything. You have no reason 
for believing it to bear the construction that you want me to put 
upon it.’ 

‘No. Yet I am certain, from the satisfaction of both, that the 
words do bear that construction.’ 

Stephen laughed ; yet his laughter had no mirth in it. 

‘You are not a bad fellow, Alderney, though you -have gone 
over to the wrong side. But you are not, in this instance, particu- 
larly wise. You believe, I daresay, that there is something found 
out at last.’ 

‘I am sure of it.’ 

‘And you come to warn us. Very good. Iam obliged to you, 
Alderney; but I shall remain as Tam. No surrender: my whole 
claim, or nothing.’ 

‘Then, Stephen,’ said Alderney, sighing, ‘ it will be nothing.’ 

‘That is my look-out.’ 

‘Stephen, think how the whole matter may be amicably 
arranged before it is too late. You have made your cousins, your 
niece, the whole family, your enemies. When they triumph you 
will have no mercy shown you. Out of your brother’s estate you 
will have nothing. I do not know the extent of your own fortune, 
but I do know that it is very heavily dipped, and I doubt whether 
you can live as you have been accustomed to live upon your private 
resources.’ 

‘ That too, Alderney, is my look-out.’ 

‘ Another thing,’ persisted Alderney, ‘ your brother Anthony 
intended—there can be no doubt whatever that he intended to 
leave the bulk of his estate to his daughter ; you cannot deny that.’ 

‘On the contrary, I do not know what my brother’s intentions 
were. He never confided them to me.’ 

‘He was so good a fellow, Stephen, that you ought to respect 
his wishes. What do you honestly think he meant to do ?” 

‘I believe that he proposed leaving me, not Alison, the fortune 
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which should be mine by law, and making an adequate provision 
for his daughter. Acting on this belief, I have twice sent an am- 
bassador to Alison, offering a compromise. Twice my message hag 
been received with scorn, and my messenger insulted.’ 

‘Then I can say no more,’ said Alderney. ‘As we say with 
the Classic, ‘‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” Your 
brain is turned, Stephen.’ 

‘Come, Alderney, I will not discuss the thing with you any 
more. It is absurd; I shall not surrender anything; and I will 
bring that girl to submission before I have done.’ 

‘You will not do that, Stephen, if I know Alison Hamblin. 
She is as determined as yourself.’ 

‘We shall try,’ said Stephen, smiling unpleasantly. 

Alderney withdrew. He had done his best, and things must 
take their own course. But he was troubled. There would now be 
no such pleasant family reconciliation as he had looked forward to. 

He returned to the City, and sought his cousin Augustus. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘if you have found anything.’ 

Augustus got up, and shut the door carefully. 

‘Alderney,’ he said, ‘I thought this morning that we had got 
out of the mess. I find now, after an interview with Gilbert Yorke, 
that we have only got into one. 

‘A mess !—what kind of a mess ?’ 

‘I wish we had never looked into the thing at all. I almost 
wish we had let Stephen have the estate and do what he liked 
with it.’ 

‘ But what is it ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you till to-morrow. I can only say that the 
greatest surprise, the greatest consternation, has fallen upon us.’ 

‘But I overheard you this morning saying that Alison need not 
blush for her mother.’ 

‘Ididsay so. That was in consequence of a letter from Gilbert. 
Her mother’s marriage is clearly established.’ 

‘Then I do not understand.’ 

‘ Never mind now, Alderney,’ said Augustus ; ‘ we have to con- 
sider what is best to be done. You had better leave us now. Say 
nothing, guess nothing. Come here if you like to-morrow at twelve 
—we have invited Stephen to confer with us at that time—then you 
will learn all.’ 

He quietly pushed Alderney out of the room, and returned to 
his desk, where he sat with his paper before him, puzzled and 
bewildered. 

Presently his partner, William the Silent, came into the room, 
and sat on the other side of the table. Both shook their heads 
without speaking. 
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‘ Augustus,’ said William. 

‘ William,’ said Augustus. 

Both shook their heads again, and then William got up and went 
out again as silently as he had entered. 

Stephen’s golden dream was disturbed; tranquillity, which is a 
necessary for golden dreams, had deserted him. He left his 
chambers and wandered to his club; he tried to play billiards, but 
his hand shook. Three old fogies who played whist every after- 
noon asked him to take a hand; he did; he revoked, and saw no 
Blue-Peters, and trumped his partner’s trick, and forgot the cards, 
and committed every atrocity that a whist-player can commit: he 
broke the whole code of Cavendish. After seeing a double bumper 
fooled away, his partner rose in silent dignity and left the house. 

Then Stephen tried to read the papers, and found no interest in 
any. He wandered about the streets, torn by a doubt whether he 
had not better even now agree with his adversary quickly. 

At dinner-time he expected Jack Baker, but that worthy did 
He dined alone ; he sat in the smoking-room with a 
magazine before him, which he did not read, thinking over what 
might happen, and taking a gloomy view of things which even the 
claret bad not been able to remove. At nine he went home to his 
chambers. 

Two letters were on his table. The first was from Jack Baker. 


not appear. 





‘My dear Hamblin’ (he said),—‘ Send me over at once as much 
as you can spare of the thousand pounds I lent you; or raise money 
somehow, and let me have it all. I suppose you have heard what 
has happened? There has not been so sudden a fall in prices in 
the memory of man. 
how, I daresay. 


‘He’s smashed,’ said Stephen, putting down the letter ; ‘ smash 
is the meaning of that letter. Well, he has had his day. As for 
the rest of the thousand, I had better stick to it.’ 

He opened the other letter. It was from his cousin, Augustus 
Hamblin. 


‘My dear Cousin’ (Stephen laughed),—‘ We shall be glad if 
you will call upon us in Great St. Simon Apostle, at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow morning. We have a most important commu- 
nication to make to you: a discovery which we have only this 
morning learned.—Yours sincerely, 


Stephen put the letter down, and began to think what it might 
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Tam hit, but I shall weather the storm some- 
Let me have the money to-morrow.—Yours 
Se ey 


‘AUGUSTUS ANTHONY HAMBLIN.’ 
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mean. Presently he extinguished the light and sat beside the 
window. ‘The prospect was gloomy now, indeed. An important 
discovery: what could this mean? The ground was slipping away 
from under his feet. As he had been confident in the morning, go 
he was despairing now. He saw before him a vagabond and 
poverty-stricken old man, subsisting on the alms of his cousins, 
wandering from place to place, hungering after the enjoyments 
which he could not afford, sinking lower and lower, becoming daily 
more and more pinchel, more wretched, more dependent. A 
miserable outlook : a wretched dream. 


CHapTreR XXXITI. 


HOW STEPHEN HEARD THE NEWS. 


‘I nap almost forgotten Mr. Bragge,’ said Augustus, opening 
one of his letters the next morning. 

This was a note from the private detective, stating that the last 
clue which promised remarkably well had terminated with no useful 
result ; in fact, it ended with a labouring man who was suffering 
from delirium tremens. He regretted that this research had 
turned out so badly, but, he added, another clue had been disco- 
vered, the nature of which he would for the moment keep secret. 
He proposed to follow this up vigorously ; he had no doubt that it 
would end in a complete solution of the case. Meanwhile, he 
enclosed an account of his expenditure up to date, and would be 
obliged if Mr. Hamblin would send him another cheque for twenty 
pounds on account. 

It was a dreadful blow for Mr. Theodore Bragge when he re- 
ceived a settlement in full of his account, with the information that 
the case was now closed, and his services would be no more required. 
He had long made up his mind that there was nothing to find out, 
and that he might go on for the rest of his natural life following up 
clues at a large salary, with a percentage, so to speak, on his ex- 
penditure. Meat and drink—especially drink—the case had been 
to him. He will never, he owns with tears, again find employers 
so generous as the firm of Anthony Hamblin & Co. 

The day was Wednesday, which was young Nick’s half-holi- 
day. 

He resolved to spend it with the writing-master, but thought he 
would drop in at the office first. In fact, after taking a turn round 
Lower Thames-street, Idol-lane, Eastcheap, Rood-lane, and a few 
other places dear to a boy of imagination, where the stream of Pac- 
tolus runs with the deepest, strongest, and yellowest current, he 
found himself in the square of Great St. Simon Apostle, about half- 
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past two in the afternoon. He exchanged a few compliments in 
whispers with the junior clerks, and then mounted the broad stairs 
and began to ramble idly about the passages. He passed with re- 
verence the doors of Mr. Augustus and Mr. William Hamblin, the 
partners, and presently stood before that on which was still to be 
read the name of Mr. Anthony Hamblin. He shook his head 
gravely at sight ofthis. Then his eyes lit up, and his white eyebrows 
lifted, and his pink face shone with mirth and mischief, and he 
laughed in silence, shaking all over in enjoyment of the imaginary 
situation. 

‘If they knew,’ he murmured ; ‘if they only knew!’ 

Then he turned the handle softly, and looked into the room. 

No one was there: the room had not been used since the death 
of its owner; the familiar furniture was there, the old-fashioned, 
heavy, oaken table, without cover, which had probably been built for 
the very first Anthony, remained in its old place, with the wooden 
chair in which the last Anthony had been wont to sit, and the blot- 
ting-pad which he had used, before it. In one corner stood a low 
screen of ancient workmanship, also a family heirloom. There were 
portraits of successive Anthonys on the wainscoted walls, and there 
was a cabinet in massive mahogany, with glass doors; but the con- 
tents of the cabinet were kept secret by means of curtains which 
had once been green. 

In spite of the boy’s possession of so great a secret, he felt a 
ghostly feeling creep on him as he softly closed the door behind 
him and entered the room on tiptoe. He shuddered, as one shud- 
ders when reminded of a dead man. Then he recovered himself 
again, and began curiously to examine the room and its contents. 
First he opened the drawers : in the one immediately before the chair 
was a novel—‘ Ho! ho! that was the way in which uncle Anthony 
spent his time in the City, was it ?—in the other two he found a 
heterogeneous mass of things: cigar-cases, portraits of Alison, me- 
morandum-books, letters, menus of dinners, cards of invitation to 
civic banquets, and so forth ; things which the boy turned over with 
interest. Then he thought that he would at last discover the con- 
tents of the mysterious cabinet. He opened it: three of the shelves 
contained Indian curios, covered with dust; they had been brought 
home on one of the earlier voyages by the first Anthony, and had 
never left the office. But on one shelf stood a decanter, still half 
filled with sherry, and a box of biscuits. 

When there was nothing more to see, the boy solemnly seated 
himself in Anthony’s chair, and, after a silent but enjoyable laugh, 
proceeded to meditate. 

His reflections turned naturally upon the importance of the 
secret which he carried about with him, and of the grandeur which 
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would be his whenever he chose to disclose it. Grandeur unheard 
of, grandeur never before achieved by mortal boy: the part, indeed, 
played in history by boys, save and except the drummer-boy, the 
call-boy, and the printer’s devil, has always been ludicrously out of 
proportion to the number of boys existing at any period. Grandeur ? 
Why, it would be spread all over the House how he, Nicolas Crid- 
land, had not only discovered the secret, alone and unaided, but also 
kept it until the right time came. When would that time come? 
Surely soon. Would uncle Anthony resolve upon continuing his 
disguise as a teacher of writing while he, Nicolas, was received as a 
clerk in the House ? while he rose gradually higher and higher, even 
in the distant days when he should be received as a partner ? Surely 
the day must some time come whey he should be able to stand proudly 
before the partners, Augustus and William, and lay his hand upon 
his heart and say: ‘ Anthony Hamblin is not dead, but living. I 
alone have known it all along.” Then Mr. Augustus would get up 
from that chair in which the boy was sitting—he rose from the chair 
himself, and acted it in dumb show—and say: ‘ Young Nick—no, 
Nicolas Cridland, whom we are proud to call cousin—you have 
shown yourself so worthy of confidence, that we instantly appoint 
you principal buyer and manager at the dock sales for the firm. You 
will attend the next sale on Thursday afternoon, with the samples 
in your pocket.’ 

The boy had got through this speech—always in dumb show— 
and was thinking how to reply with a compliment at once to the 
sagacity of the firm in selecting him for such responsible business, 
and to his own extraordinary discretion, prudence, and secrecy, when 
he heard steps outside. The room was at the end of along passage, 
so that the persons to whom the feet belonged were clearly propos- 
ing to visit the room. The vision of greatness instantly vanished, 
and the boy rushed for shelter behind the screen. It was a low 
screen, about five feet three high, quite incapable of hiding Lady 
Teazle had she been of the average height of Englishwomen, but 
high enough to shelter the boy, who, indeed, sat upon the floor with 
his hat off, and looked through the chinks where the screen folded. 

The party which entered the room consisted of the two partners, 
Mr. Billiter, and Gilbert Yorke. ‘To the boy’s terror, the old 
lawyer, after looking about for a place to set down his hat, placed 
it on an angle of the screen. Fortunately he did not look over. 
Then they all sat down, Augustus Hamblin at the head of the table. 
Gilbert Yorke placed before the chairman a bundle of papers. 
Everybody looked at his watch, and all wore an air of grave im- 
portance. 

‘Lord,’ said the boy to himself, ‘ now, if I were only to jump 
up like Jack-in-the-box, and tell them who was teaching what, 
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where he was teaching it, and for how much, and who was getting 
his boots downer at the heel every day, how they would stare! 
I’ve half a mind to do it, too.’ 

But he did not, because just then his interest in the situation 
grew more absorbing; for the party was completed by the arrival 
of none other than Stephen Hamblin himself. 

He arrived in the midst ofan observation which was being made 
by Mr. Billiter, as if following up a conversation. 

‘ Life,’ he said, ‘is a succession of blunders, chiefly committed 
through laziness, and a foolish desire to avoid present trouble. 
Come in, Stephen, and sit down. I was saying that most crimes 
are the result of laziness. You are going to be told of a most 
amazing blunder which has led us all astray.’ 

‘He looks mighty black,’ young Nick murmured, gazing in- 
tently through the chink; ‘almost as black as when he was 
turned out of the house. Lord! if he knew. Shall I jump up 
and tell them all? I would if I thought that Anthony wouldn’t 
go mad.’ 

‘Tam here,’ said Stephen, who did indeed look black, ‘ without 
my solicitor. The course is unusual, but the interview must bo- 
considered privileged. One thing, however, before we begin: if 
Mr. Billiter is going to revive old stories in his usual pleasant 
manner, I shall go away at once.’ 

‘I have nothing to say at this interview,’ said the lawyer; ‘at 
least, I think I have nothing to say.’ 

‘The communication we have to make to you, Stephen,’ said 
Augustus, ‘is of so grave a nature, so important, and so unex- 
pected, that we have invited Anthony’s solicitor, your father’s 
solicitor, to be present. You will acknowledge that we were right ?’ 

‘Important and unexpected ? Then you have, I suppose, found 
out that Anthony was never married ?’ 

These were brave words, but Stephen was evidently ill at ease. 
In fact he had passed an uneasy time. Alderney Codd’s warning, 
which he had met with bravado, came back to him in the dark 
hours. And after a sleepless night he kept his appointment with 
shaken nerves. | 

‘We have decided,’ Augustus continued, ‘on at once telling 
you everything.’ 

‘That is so far candid. Probably you have concluded between 
you that it will be to your advantage to tell me everything ?’ 

‘You shall judge of that yourself, cousin Stephen.’ Augustus 
was very grave, and spoke slowly. ‘We have known you all your 
life. It was in this room that you received dismissal from the 
House in which you might even have become a partner.’ 

He spoke as if no higher honour, no greater earthly happiness, 
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could befall any man than to become a partner in the House of 
Anthony Hamblin & Company. 

The boy, looking through the chink of the screen, shook his 
head solemnly. 

‘ D—— the partnership, and the House too!’ said Stephen. 
‘I told you that I would not listen to the revival of old stories. If 
that is all that you have to say——’ 

He rose and seized his hat. 

‘It is not all; pray sit down again. We have to go back 
twenty years. Carry your memory back for that time. Where are you?’ 

‘I am waiting to hear,’ said Stephen sullenly. 

Then Augustus told Stephen the same story which Miss Nether- 
sole had told Anthony; almost, too, in the same words. He told 
how two men had visited a little town when on a fishing excursion, 
how one of them eloped with a girl of eighteen, named Dora Nether- 
sole, and how she had died deserted and neglected at Bournemouth. 

Stephen listened with unmoved countenance. 

‘ This is the sort of information,’ he said, ‘ which one gets from 
advertising, and church registers, and that sort of thing. How does 
it bear upon the case ?’ 

‘You shall hear immediately, Stephen. The man who eloped 
with the girl, who was married to her at Hungerford, who lived 
with her at Lulworth, and who deserted her there, leaving her to 
starve and die of neglect and sorrow, was not—Anthony at all. It 
was no other than yourself, Stephen.’ 

‘Tallow you to put the case your own way,’ said Stephen, ‘ be- 
cause I am anxious for you to get to the point, if any, which bears 
upon present business.’ 

‘It was you, and not Anthony, who deserted Dora Hamblin ; 
it was Anthony, and not you, who soothed her last moments, and 
consoled her in the hour of death. Here is a copy of her last 
journal, which you may take away and meditate upon.’ 

‘I know all about her death,’ said Stephen callously ; ‘ Anthony 
told me of that. Itis an old, old story: twenty years old, and 
forgotten. What has it to do with the business in hand, and the 
claims of that girl ?’ 


‘Everything ; because you have been quite right all along— 
Anthony was never married 





‘Ah! said Stephen, a sudden flush of joy and relief crossing 
his face. 


‘Was never married at all, and he left no will.’ 
‘Then I am the heir of all.’ 


He raised himself upright, and looked round with an air of 
mastership. 


‘You are the heir of all,’ repeated Augustus solemnly. 
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‘Good. I give you notice that I will do nothing for the girl— 
nothing at all.’ 

‘Stop,’ said Augustus; ‘ more remains to be told. When An- 
thony wrote to you that your wife was dead, he did not inform you 
of what he thought you unworthy to know—that she left a child.’ 

‘A child!’ 

‘A girl. She became Anthony’s care. He brought her up to 
consider herself his daughter. Alison Hamblin is the daughter of 
you, Stephen, and of Dora your wife.’ 

‘My gum!’ This was the whispered utterance of the boy 
behind the screen. 

Stephen’s face became darker still. He gazed with hard eyes 
at the speaker. 

‘My daughter!’ he said slowly. ‘Alison is my daughter ? 
Have you proof of this ?’ 

‘We have—we have ample proof.’ 

‘Mind, I will not accept her as my daughter without it. I 
want no daughter. I shall require the most exact corroboration of 
this extraordinary statement.’ 

‘You shall have it,’ said Augustus. 

‘You are not worthy ’ cried Gilbert, springing to his feet 
at the same moment. 

‘Sit down, young man,’ said Mr. Billiter; ‘there is more to say.’ 

‘There is something very much more serious to say,’ continued 
Augustus Hamblin. ‘Remember, Stephen, that Miss Nethersole, 
in answering your wife’s letter, offered her an allowance of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year, payable on the first day of every year. 
How often did you draw that money ?’ 

Stephen started. 

‘How often? Till she died.’ 

‘We have here,’ he went on very slowly, ‘ copies—they are 
copies only, and you can have them to look at if you please—of 
eight receipts, all drawn by you. Two of them are signed by your 
wife ; six of them are forgeries—by yourself.’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ shouted Stephen, bringing his fist down upon the 
table. 

‘You did not, then, receive the money ?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ said Augustus, ‘the clerk who honoured the 
draft every year knows you by sight, and is ready to swear to you; 
the experts who have examined the signatures swear that they are 
all in your writing; the lady who suffered the loss of the money is 
ready to prosecute criminally. You will be charged with the crime ; 
you will be tried for the crime. You now know why I reminded you, 
at the outset, of the cause of your dismissal from the house.’ 
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Stephen said nothing. He looked round him stupidly. This 
was a blow, indeed, which he did not expect. 

‘We have anxiously considered whether we should communicate 
these things to Alison, your daughter. We would willingly have 
spared her all knowledge of them ; but, out of respect for the memory 
of the man whom she will always regard as her father, we must tell 
her that it was not he who killed his young wife by neglect and ill- 
treatment. We shall have to let her know that it was the man who 
was always called her uncle who did this thing. As regards the 
forgeries, we think we have a simple means of keeping the matter in 
the background altogether.’ 

‘What is that ?’ asked Stephen eagerly. 

‘It is this: Go away at once. Execute a deed of gift in favour 
of your daughter. Never return to England, and draw upon us for 
any reasonable amount of annuity.’ 

Stephen was so dismayed by the prospect as presented by his 
cousin, that he made as if he would accede to these terms. His 
face was not pretty to look at. 

‘If I do not accede ?’ he asked. 

‘Then Miss Nethersole will find out—she must be told—who it 
was that robbed her of so much money; and she is a hard woman. 
It seems to me, Stephen, that the choice is one which does not admit 
of much consideration. Fourteen years in a convict’s prison is not 
to any man’s taste; you would get small enjoyment out of your 
wealth if it were to be purchased at such a price. Disgrace and 
shame are before you, on the one hand; on the other, safety and 
silence. Ifyou care to think of such a thing in addition, you may 
consider that your daughter, who would otherwise know nothing of 
this episode in your career, would begin her new relationship with 
the horror of such a crime and the disgrace of such a conviction.’ 

‘My daughter !’ murmured the unhappy man. ‘ Yes, I had for- 
gotten—that is, I had not thought about my daughter.’ 

‘It is in your daughter’s interests that we have told you the 
whole truth. Otherwise we might have been tempted to let things 
take their own course, in which case you would probably have been 
arrested in a few days, without receiving the slightest warning.’ 

‘I should, however,’ said Mr. Billiter sweetly, ‘ suggest Spain. 
It is a country which, under all circumstances, is likely to prove 
attractive to you for a long time.’ 

Stephen grunted a response. 

‘All this,’ murmured young Nick, behind the screen, ‘is real 
jam—blackberry jam. I wouldn’t have missed this for pounds. 
Wonder if they will find me out? Wonder if I am going to sneeze ?’ 

He held his nose tight to prevent such a fatal accident, and 
listened and peeped harder than ever. 
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‘Mr. Augustus,’ he said, ‘has got him in a cleft stick. My, 
if he isn’t the miserablest of sinners! Some sense in going to 
church if you are such a sinner as uncle Stephen. Looks it, too, 
all over: every inch a sinner.’ 

‘It is absurd,’ said Stephen, ‘to deny a thing which you declare 
you can prove. If the thing demanded it, if it were necessary, the 
charge would be met with a complete answer.’ 

‘But it is not necessary,’ said Mr. Billiter. 

‘ As it is,’ said Stephen, trying to smile, ‘all I have to say is 
that—you have won. I retire. I am ready to renounce, in the 
interests of my daughter—if she is my daughter—the—the—bulk 
of this fortune to which I am now the undoubted heir. When can 
the papers be signed?’ 

‘You can come to my office to-morrow morning,’ said Mr. Bil- 
liter cheerfully ; ‘I will promise to make no allusions to the past, 
and you can draw a cheque in advance to meet and pay any outstand- 
ing liabilities before you go abroad.’ 

‘As Iam going abroad,’ said Stephen, with a simplicity which 
did him great credit, ‘it would be quite absurd to pay any of my 
debts.’ 

He put on his hat and walked out of the room; his shoulders 
were bent, and, though he tried to walk with his old swagger, he 
had something of the appearance of the whipped hound. This is 
inevitable under such disagreeable circumstances. 

The other four, left alone, congratulated each other on the suc- 
cess of their diplomacy. 

Then they broke up and went away. Mr. Billiter took up his 
hat without looking over the screen, and the boy was left alone. 

He remained there, not daring to move, for five minutes; then 
he slowly got up, and danced a little double-shuffle round the chair 
in which Stephen had sat. : 

‘I’m the luckiest boy in all the world!’ he cried, though his 
face was pale at the sudden shock of this discovery. ‘I know all 
their little secrets all round. But O!’—he stopped dancing, and 
became very grave—‘ what an awful example to a future partner in 
the House is the history of Stephen Hamblin! Ifhe wasn’t Alison’s 
father—and there’s another start of the very rammiest—if he wasn’t 
Alison’s father, and so it had to be kept dark, I would write that 
history out fair for use in schools. It should be set to music—l 
mean to Latin exercises; and it would be a great deal more useful 
than the doings of the impostor Balbus. ‘‘ The Wicked Hamblin”’ 
it should be headed. Ahab and Ahaziah—both of them—were 
saints with rings round their heads, compared to uncle Stephen. 
And even—’ he hesitated for another historical example—‘ even 
Jehoram was an angel of light.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HOW STEPHEN DEFIED THEM ALL. 


STEPHEN HamsBuin went home to his chambers. The time was 
four o’clock. He bore with him the manuscript which his cousin 
had given him. His step was weary, and the lines in his dark face 
were heavily marked. 

There was a note lying on his table: it was a second letter 
from Jack Baker, urging immediate repayment of the money. 
Stephen threw it aside impatiently. Baker’s troubles mattered little 
to him: he had other things to think of. 

He sat down presently, and tried to think. 

He could not arrange his thoughts. He could not put things 
together in anything like sequence. They had discovered what he 
thought could never be found out—the forgeries of the receipts: 
they had found, too, what he never suspected or dreamed of—the 
existence of a daughter. Anthony told him that his wife was dead. 
Anthony told him with cold voice, but without a word of reproof, 
that his wife was buried in the cemetery of Bournemouth. 
Anthony had not told him, nor had he suspected, that there was a 
child. 

Why had Dora kept that secret from him? Why had Anthony 
kept that secret ? He laughed aloud as he recalled a thing long 
since forgotten—how Anthony had gone himself and spoken to 
Rachel Nethersole about her sister, while he and Dora were actually 
plotting and planning for their secret marriage at Hungerford. No 
doubt Anthony was in love, and remained in love long after he, 
Stephen, had come out of it; no doubt he kept this child as a sort 
of souvenir of that dead and hopeless passion. Poor old Anthony! 
he always was a soft-hearted sort of man; little better than a fool, 
when it came to the commoner emotions of humanity. Why, he 
himself could always get round Anthony. 

A daughter. 

Alison Hamblin, the girl whom he had been accustomed to hate, 
to plot against, and to curse, was his daughter; that was a very 
surprising circumstance. For his own part, he had never felt in the 
slightest degree a paternal instinct towards her—quite the contrary. 
He had always regarded her with sentiments of extreme dislike ; he 
hated her like sin, he said, untruthfully, because he was not one of 
those who hate sin. She came between himself and a possible suc- 
cession. How could he avoid hating her? Even now, when he was 
told with one breath that she was his daughter, he was ordered with 
the other to resign his rights in her favour, or else— 
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That was it—or else— He turned this alternative over and 
over in his mind. That, at least, was clear enough. The docu- 
ments were forged: in his own chambers he could acknowledge so 
much; he had himself—being pressed for money, and being quite 
sure that his brother would never go to Newbury, where awkward 
inquiries might be made—written those papers, signed them, and— 
most fatal error !—presented them himself. Why, if only he had 
observed the common precaution of getting another man to hand 
them in across the counter—if only he had sent a clerk or some 
other irresponsible person! But to go himself—to forget that his 
name belonged to a great City House, and was sure to attract atten- 
tion—he must have been mad. 

To be sure, it was not wise to forge the things at all. But then 
he was so hard up at the time. He had private expenses which he 
could not well explain to Anthony; he had lost his own money; he 
wanted everything he could lay his hands on. That hundred and 
fifty every year seemed like a little windfall, providentially sent. We 
need not imagine that Stephen was at all repentant about the crime ; 
he was only sorry that it had been found out. Hardened persons, 
habitual criminals, go off in two directions ; they are very sorry when 
things are discovered, and they are angry when they think of the 
necessities of the moment which made the crime absolutely unavoid- 
able. But neither state of mind is at all akin to what the good 
chaplain of the prison means by a heartfelt repentance. 

‘How much goes to a ‘‘reasonable”’ annuity?’ he thought, 
reflecting on the proposal. ‘The estate is worth twelve thousand 
a year, at the very least. I shall be reasonable on two. Yes, two 
thousand will do for me. 

‘As for that woman, Rachel Nethersole, she must be five-and- 
fifty. Perhaps she will go off suddenly; some of these old cats 
do when they are not too venomous. Then I could get back to 
England. 

‘Things might be worse. Considering what a tremendous pull 
they’ve got, things might be worse. I suppose that fighting is out 
of the question. A man can’t fight, unless he is obliged, with the 
prospect of a—a—suit of yellow and gray, and no tobacco, and no 
drink, and no companionship. Hang it all! 

‘Gad!’ he brightened up a little, ‘there are plenty of fellows 
knocking about the Continent under a cloud; good fellows, too, who 
have got hard up, and done something which has been found out. 
One pull for me, that I shall know their little histories, and they 
won’t know mine. I know them all already. I shall meet the 
Honourable Major Guy Blackborde, who cheated at Monaco when 
I was there, and was turned out of the army; and Captain de 
Blewdeville, who got into the little mess at the Burleigh Club 
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when I was a member, and had to go. By gad! I shall enjoy it. 
And with two thousand a year one will be cock of the walk. 

‘Of course, I shall not stay in Spain; the cookery is too dis- 
gusting. The old woman will forget all about me, or she will 
relent, or something, and then I shall go to Paris, and so back 
to London. And as to Alison, why—why—’ 

Here he stopped; then he went on to consider what he should 
start with. Two thousand a year, say. That means more than 
a hundred and fifty a month, five thousand francs a month; a 
great deal may be done with that. Then there was still seven 
hundred or so left out of Jack Baker’s thousand. Of course, he 
was not going to pay that away. Then there was the furniture 
of his chambers, which was good, with the pictures and statuettes, 
which were not good, having been taken chiefly with money advances ; 
furniture and pictures could be sold by private contract. Altogether, 
he would begin the new life, outre mer, with a thousand pounds 
of capital, in addition to two thousand a year income. That was 
better than in the old days. And if things went wrong, there 
was always his daughter, he thought, to fall back upon. 

Lastly, there was one thing more: he might marry. A man of 
his means was an eligible parti. There were plenty of widows with 
good incomes on the Continent. If their reputations were a little 
cracked, what matter? So was his. 

It will be seen that this was the meditation of a perfectly selfish 
man. Stephen Hamblin rose to great heights of selfishness. He 
had divested himself—as much, perhaps, as man can do so who 
is not Cesar, Kaiser, Czar—of any consideration for any other 
human being whatever. He was unto himself a god. 

He laughed, thinking of matrimony. And then he remembered 
‘the manuscript which his cousin had placed in his hands. He 
opened it and read it. 

‘The Journal of a Deserted Wife.’ 

We have read this tearful document. We have seen how it 
affected a man of middle age and a very young man, both of whom 
carried their hearts ever in the right place. This man was not 
affected at all, although he was the person chiefly interested in it. 
He read it right through slowly and carefully, without betraying the 
slightest emotion. When he had quite finished it, he tossed the 
paper on the table. 

‘That’s done with,’ he said. ‘Hang it! it was done with 
twenty years ago. Rachel seems to have developed a fine thirst 
for revenge. Luckily she thought it was Anthony: luckier still 
that Anthony got drowned. I suppose it was this document that 
he was going to communicate to me when he made that appoint- 
ment which he never kept. It would have been deucedly unplea- 
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sant. I should have had to get away at once, while he informed 
the magistrate that it was not he, but his brother, who had married 
Dora Nethersole. 

‘So Anthony took the child; and I never knew there was a 
child at all. Just like Dora, not to tell me. A little mystery ; 
something to hide; something to make her important. How she 
did exasperate me! And what a relief it was to feel free! and what 
an almighty ass I was not to let Anthony marry her at the very 
beginning, when he wanted to! ‘That was my infernal conceit. I 
wanted to cut out the model brother; and the end of it is that I’ve 
got a daughter who turns up, after twenty years, and cuts me out.’ 

He took up the manuscript again, and read the concluding para- 


graph. 


‘She knew she was going to die, and she couldn’t take the 
trouble to write and tell me so. Her husband wasn’t to know it. 
Must needs write to Anthony. It’s all of a piece. That is what 
she called wifely obedience. As for the letters she did write to 
me at that time, they were dismal enough, but not a word about 
dying. 

‘They hand me over this precious journal in order to soften the 
hardness of my heart, I suppose. Well, my heart is pretty tough 
by this time. The tears of a woman—especially if the tears are 
twenty years old—are not likely to trouble it. What does soften 
a man’s heart is to be caught in a cleft stick, as I have been caught 
—to have the ball in my hands, and be compelled to drop it. Good 
heavens! here I am, the undoubted owner of a quarter of a million 
of money, besides all the land and houses, and I’ve got to go away 
for life on an annuity, or else—or else——why, it seems almost 
worth fighting for. One might get off; these things are not easy 
to prove; the evidence would rest entirely on the clerk who knew 
me. But then there are the papers; they are in my handwriting ; 
and it would be a deuced uncomfortable thing to stand in the dock 
under such a charge, and more uncomfortable still to get quodded 
—hang it! one might be in for fourteen no—no—I can’t fight. 
{ must submit. I will go to-morrow.’ 

The idea of the convict garb made his hands to tremble. He 
sought and found consolation in a small glass of brandy neat. 

‘ My last appearance to-night in the club, I suppose, or any- 
where else. I feel as if I were going to die and be buried. Well, 
there are one or two places I know of in Paris, and Naples, and 
Vienna. A man with a couple of thousand a year may get along 
anywhere.’ 

He was interrupted by a knock at the door. It was his friend, 
Jack Baker. 

The honest Jack looked down on his luck. He showed it by a 
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red cheek, a twitching lip, an anxious eye, and apparel slightly dis- 
ordered. Stephen, on the contrary, showed few outward and visible 
signs of discomfiture. His cheek was paler than usual; his eyes 
were hard and glittering ; but he was not dismayed nor cast down: 
he met the reverses of fortune with anger, not with despondency. 

‘Did you get any notes ?’ asked Jack. 

‘What notes ?’ 

Stephen’s mind was full of more important things. 

‘My notes of last night and this morning.’ 

‘O yes—yes!’ He searched among the letters on the table. 
‘Excuse me, I had forgotten them—ah! you ask me to pay into 
the bank the thousand pounds you advanced me, do you ?’ 

‘T did last night. This morning—Hamblin,’ breaking in with 
a sudden eagerness of manner, ‘ you haven’t paid it into my bank 
yet, have you ?’ 

‘No, certainly not; I have been busy all day.’ 

‘Good—don’t; pay it to me in notes and gold.’ 

‘What's the matter, Jack?’ ‘For his voice and manner both 
betokened something disastrous. 

Mr. Bunter Baker tried to laugh, but the effort was not suc- 
cessful. 

‘A check in the flow of prosperity,’ he said—‘ just a slight 
check. As I said in my letter, there has been a most unprece- 
dented and most sudden fall. All my calculations were upset, and 
I had the biggest thing on, too. Hamblin, if it had turned up 
trumps, I might have gone out of business to-day with a hundred 
thousand pounds. As it is—well—as it is—all the trade know 
already, and all the world will know to-morrow. I am—for the 
moment only—compelled to suspend——’ 

‘O" 

So here was another man come to grief. Stephen stared un- 
sympathetically. It was as he thought. The thought crossed his 
mind that perhaps he might meet Mr. Bunter Baker on the Con- 
tinent in an extreme condition of shabbiness. 

‘The Bank will have to meet the differences this time,’ Jack 


went on. ‘ Well! they have had a very pretty penny out of me, 
one way and another.’ 


‘And what will you do ?’ 

The man of self-reliance tossed his head. 

‘A man like me,’ he said, ‘ falls light. I shall lay by for a bit 
while the liquidators take hold of the estate and get what they can 
for themselves first, and the creditors next, out of it. When things 
have blown over, I shall come back again and carry on the same old 
game. That thousand will come in mighty handy. I saw the 
directors to-day, and had it out with them. They said nasty things, 
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put, as I told them, they couldn’t expect me to be a prophet. I 
wanted prices to go up. Ialways do. I did my little best to 
keep them up. And after all, they've been paying sixteen per 
cent for the last eight years, and can afford a little loss. They 
take the risk and share the profits. I don’t grumble, why should 
they ?’ 

He sat down and hurled this question at Stephen as if he was 
personally concerned in the success of the Bank. 

‘I knew there would be a smash some day,’ he went on; ‘at 
least, I thought there might be. I went for big things, and they 
came off one after the other, beautiful; and for bigger, and they 
came off; and then I went for the very biggest thing possible, and 
it hasn’t come off. Very well, then—You can let me have that 
thousand back, Hamblin, can you ?’ 

‘You remember, Jack, the conditions on which it was bor- 
rowed ?’ 

‘Hang the conditions !’ 

‘By no means. You were to have three thousand when I came 
into the estate. Very good; I have come into the estate.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ This was something like news. 

‘It has been ascertained that my brother never married. Do 
not ask me any questions, because the rest is family business. My 
brother never married, as I always told you. Therefore——’ 

‘ Therefore, the three thousand are mine,’ cried Jack, with great 
delight, clapping Stephen on the shoulder. ‘ When shall you be 
ready to part ?’ 

‘That I cannot say. But I suppose there will be no further 
opposition to my raising money on the estate. Meantime, my dear 
boy, I cannot let you have your original thousand back, because it 
is all spent.’ Stephen looked quite youthful and expansive as he 
uttered this genial string of falsehoods. ‘ However, as I suppose a 
little ready money would be handy just now 

‘It would,’ said Jack; ‘lend me what you can.’ 

‘I will give you,’ replied Stephen, taking his cheque-book, 
‘seventy-five. That will be something for you to go on with. 
Another hundred, if you want it, in a week or two. You can 
depend upon me, my dear fellow. Stephen Hamblin never forgets 
a friend.’ 

They shook hands warmly. That was the sort of sentiment 
which went home to the heart of Jack. | 

‘No more,’ he said, ‘does J. Double B., especially,’ pocketing 
the cheque, ‘ when he’s got some of the ready to remember him by.’ 

Fully satisfied with the advance, and the assurance of further 
help, Jack took his leave. After all, he had done pretty well with 
his venture. Three thousand to come in after he had made his 
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composition with creditors was not a bad sum to begin again upon. 
And he always had his reputation for luck to fall back upon. 

As he went out he passed, in the door, Miss Hamblin. He 
took off his hat as she passed up the stairs to her uncle’s chambers. 
Her face was pale and anxious. 

‘Ah,’ thought Jack, ‘ she has found out by this time, and she’s 
going to make things square with her uncle. Well, she'll find him 
in good temper. And now I think she’ll begin to be sorry that she 
didn’t have me! Laughed at me, by gad!’ 

He turned, as he passed through the door, to look once more at 
the tall and graceful figure of the most splendid girl he had ever 
known. 

Alison mounted the stairs, and found herself for the first time 
knocking at Stephen Hamblin’s door. 

He had lit a cigar, and was making a few calculations in pencil, 
when she opened the door and timidly stole in. 

He put down the cigar, and rose with surprise and a feeling of 
pain andshame. Before him, with crossed hands and down-dropped 
eyes, stood—his daughter ! 

‘ You here, Alison, of all places in the world? I thought at 
least I should have been spared this.’ 

‘I have just now learned the truth,’ she said, with trembling 
voice; ‘my cousin Augustus told me—what you know—what they 
have found out.’ 

‘Did they invite you to come here and see me ?’ 

‘No; I thought you would like to see me, and say something 
— if only that you may forgive me for the hard things I have said 
and thought about you.’ 

‘O, come, Alison!’ cried the man impatiently ; ‘we do not 
want sentiment, you and I. Bereasonable. You don’t suppose I 
jump for joy because you are my daughter. You don’t suppose that 
I expect you to fly into my arms because they say I am your father. 
Don’t let us be fools.’ 

The tears came into the girl’s eyes. She had been a fool; she 
had deluded herself into the belief, as she drove into town, that he 
would be touched by the discovery; she thought they would exchange 
words of regret and reconciliation; she looked for some words of 
endearment ; and this was the way in which she was met. 

‘Sit down, then, and talk. But don’t begin to cry, and don’t 
talk sentiment. First of all, what did Augustus tell you ?’ 

‘That you are my father, and that you did not know that you 
had a child at all.’ 

‘Good—that is true. What else did he tell you ?’ 

‘Nothing else—yes ; he said that you had renounced your claim 
to the estate and were going away. I came to ask you—’ 
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‘He did not tell you why,’ Stephen interrupted. 

‘No.’ 

‘Since he did not, I shall not,’ he said, with the air of a man 
who had been doing good by stealth. ‘Sufficient that it is so. I 
am going to travel, and to forget in travel, if possible, all the annoy- 
ances I have had in this business. I hardly blame you, Alison. 
It would be absurd to blame you, altogether, for the attitude you 
assumed. When I became quite certain that my brother had never 
married, I resolved to befriend you. I made two distinct offers to 
you, which you refused with scorn and contumely. You remember 
that—I do not, I say, reproach you; that is all over. Now that 
I learn the truth, I recognise the fact that my brother desired that 
you should never find it out, and that he wished you to inherit his 
property. Therefore, I retire.’ 

This was very grand, and Alison was greatly affected. 

‘But it is all yours,’ she said. 

‘It is all mine, until I have signed a deed of transfer—to you,’ 
he replied, waving his hand as one who confers a kingdom. 

She could not reply. 

‘I will tell you more,’ her father went on. ‘I believe the 
reason why my brother kept this thing a secret was, that I married 
the girl with whom he was in love. He spoke to her sister, Miss 
Nethersole, about her. I, meantime, spoke to the young lady her- 
self. As Miss Nethersole refused to listen to the match proposed 
by the elder brother, on some religious ground, I believe, the younger 
brother thought it was no use for him to try that way. So he per- 
suaded the girl into a secret marriage, and the day after they were 
married they eloped. 

‘Well,’—he went on, carefully folding up the ‘Journal of a 
Deserted Wife,’ and putting it into his breast-pocket, to prevent 
the chance of her seeing it—‘ we were not suited to each other. 
Put it, if you please, that I was too young to be married—that I 
have never been what is called a marrying man: we were unhappy 
together. I said that it would be well to part for a time. I left 
her—it was by her own wish and choice—at the seaside. You 
were born; she told me nothing about it. She fell ill: she wrote 
to my brother when she became worse: she died. He told me of 
the death, but not of the birth. I forgot all about my marriage ; 
it was just exactly as if I had never been married at all.’ 

This was a rendering of the history which had somehow a false 
ring about it; it was too smooth and specious. But Alison tried 
to believe it. 

‘Mind,’ he said, ‘I do not attach any blame to my wife; I 
should be unwilling for you to think that she was to blame. Let 
all the blame, if there is any, fall on me. Some, perhaps, on my 
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brother, but not much. No doubt poor Anthony acted for the best, 
and persuaded himself that the wisest thing for you was to bring 
you up in ignorance of your parentage ; later on, he became fond of 
you, and grew more unwilling still to part with you. So he in- 
vented the fiction of your being his daughter. It was clever of him, 
but it has led us all into strange paths. Things would have been 
different with me, and with you too, if we had known all along 
what we were to each other.’ 

‘And now,’ asked Alison, ‘ can there never be anything between 
us but formal friendship ?’ 

‘Never,’ said Stephen, shaking his head and putting his hands 
into his pockets, as if he was afraid that his daughter might offer 
to fondle them. ‘Never. Do not let us pretend to try. Why, 
we could not begin all at once to bill and coo to each other. I could 
never endure, for instance, such endearments as you used to lavish 
on your supposed father.’ 

‘No,’ said Alison sadly, ‘that would be impossible. But 
kindness of thought—’ 

‘Rubbish, Alison. You will marry some day, I suppose—’ 

‘I am going to marry Gilbert Yorke.’ 

‘Ah! He started. Gilbert Yorke was the young man who 
had been present at the family council. ‘Ah! you will marry him! 
That makes it doubly impossible for us ever to be friends. You 
are going to marry a man—well, never mind. No more senti- 
ment, Alison. You have got a father, and I have got a daughter. 
It is a relationship which begins to-day. Let it end to-day.’ 

It was harsh, but Alison somehow felt a little relieved. She 
would have liked a few words of sympathy, of hope, of kindness. 
She could not contemplate without a shudder the simple operation 
of kissing her ‘ uncle,’ Stephen the Black. And she was humiliated 
to find that one whom she had always regarded as the Awful 
Example was actually her father. 

‘ By the way,’ he went on pleasantly, ‘I think I have got one 
or two things here which you might like to have.’ He opened a 
desk and began to rummage among the papers. ‘I know that 
Anthony sent the things to me when Dora died. I put them away, 
and I haven’t looked at them since. Ah, here they are!’ 

He handed to Alison a small packet, containing a portrait of a 
sweet-faced girl, with light hair and blue eyes, very different from 
her own, and another containing one or two books of devotion. This 
was all that remained of Dora Hamblin. 

‘ Now go, Alison,’ said Stephen. ‘ You may cry over them at 
home, if you like. Good-bye. You will not see me again for a 
very long time—perhaps never.’ 

Alison took them tearfully. 
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‘ Now go, Alison,’ repeated Stephen, in his harshest voice ; ‘ go, 
I say; cry over them at home as much as you please. Have you 
anything more to tell me ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘Stay, I have a message from my aunt 
Rachel.’ 

‘From Rachel Nethersole?’ Stephen became suddenly and 
deeply interested. ‘She is with you, is she? She knows? What 
does that excellent lady say? What did she tell you ?’ 

‘When I told her what I had learned, she cried, and said that she 
wanted nothing now but to ask pardon of my father—I mean, your 
brother. When I said I was coming here she kissed me, and bade 
me tell you that for my sake she would forgive you all. ‘* All,” 
she told me to say.’ 

‘Did she ?’ cried Stephen, as a new light came into his eyes. 
‘Did she? She will forgive all, will she? A brave old girl. 
That is right—and—and—Alison, I think I shall reconsider that 
question of the transfer.’ He looked his daughter in the face with 
a sudden change of manner which startled and terrified her. ‘ Per- 
haps it will be best to arrange things differently. I shall see. I 
shall think things over. Go now.’ 

He almost pushed her out of his room. 

Then, left quite alone, he gave way to every external sign of joy. 
These signs were undignified, and we therefore pass them over. 

‘T’ve done them again!’ he cried. ‘By gad, I’ve done them 
again! And TI shall have the handling, all to myself, of the whole 
big pile !’ 


(To be continued.) 
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‘THINGS OF BEAUTY.’ 





Wuart is beauty? The question evokes no answer of certain sound. 
The artists who may be supposed to have given some thought to it 
are by no means clear upon the subject. Even the old worshippers 
of Venus adored her under numerous surnames, because of varying 
attributes and for manifold reasons. In what does beauty chiefly 
consist ? In face, in figure, in colour, or in expression? Arzx forme 
facies. ‘The face, it is, that commonly denominates a fair or a 
foul,’ writes Burton, in his quaint way. And that is quite the 
modern view of the case. 

The painters of to-day, required to typify their conceptions of 
beauty, each paint a face. Of old they would have laboured to 
produce a Venus Anadyomene. But these are bib-and-tucker 
times; and adoration of Cythera is now superseded by devotion 
to bread-and-butter misses, attired in pinafores and provided with 
skipping-ropes. But what faces are to be the chosen representa- 
tives of beauty ? Will effort be made to limn the countenance, ‘too 
dazzling for the sight,’ of Glycera? Well, the married painter of 
modern times prudently typifies beauty by portraying his wife. The 
proceeding has the argument of peace and quiet on its side. There 
are Caudles among the artists, as in other professions; and to 
present Miss Prettyman as a pattern and ideal of perfect loveliness 
would be surely provocative of domestic discord. Moreover, the 
painter’s choice may be genuine enough. Uxoriousness is a great 
power in the social state. The actress’s husband can find no his- 
trionic art of any worth save only his wife’s. Why should not the 
painter’s spouse be accounted his most exquisite and consummate 
model? It is true that Sir Joshua held the married artist to be 
a ruined man; a sentiment echoed by Carnioli, the connoisseur, 
in Dalila: ‘Un artiste marié est un artiste fini. Il est époux, il 
est pére, il est citoyen—tout ce que tu voudras. Mais le poéte est 
mort!’ Sir Joshua was of course an old bachelor, and Carnioli 
was assuredly prejudiced. Nevertheless types of beauty chosen 
exclusively from the domestic circle are apt to wear a common- 
place air. The artist who continues to paint first his wife, and 
then his children, and then his wife again, threatens to become 
rather a monotonous creature. According to modern examples, 
beauty is rare, or artistic conception of it is slight and infirm. 
Favourite models are in request; of mere prettiness, sweet to 
insipidity, there is plenty about ; and Cynthias of the minute can be 
caught in any cloud. It becomes evident, however, that nowadays 
Aphrodite never sets foot in the studios. 
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THE WITCHES OF THE CORDILLERAS. 


By WALTER SEyMovr. 





I warn you that I cannot explain what I am going to tell you; 
but Iam sure I did not dream it. I never used to believe in 
witches and magic, and I don’t think Ido now. I had often, during 
my wanderings about South America, heard vague stories about 
witches and magic, but it was long before I could get any one to 
tell me at all explicitly what the belief of the people was. At last 
I was confidentially assured by a well-informed and extremely cau- 
tious acquaintance that there really were witches ; that though they 
were scattered about the country, there were places which were 
their head-quarters, where they held their meetings, and where 
new ones were admitted to the infernal mysteries; and it so hap- 
pened that about two years afterwards I had occasion to go to the 
eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, which my friend had described as 
being the head-quarters of the witches. 

‘ Bellisario,’ I said to my companion on an afternoon’s ride—a 
regular old montanero, dark, rough, and weather-beaten—‘ do you 
know of the place near here where the witches have their meetings ?’ 

Bellisario pulled the mule he was riding to a dead stop, gave a 
scared look round him, and said, ‘No! For the love of Heaven, 
don’t say the word here !’ 

It was just night-fall when we reached the cluster of two or 
three ranchos, where we were to pass the night, built under some 
enormous overhanging rocks, dowr which poured a foaming torrent 
from the far-away glaciers above us. ‘Ave Maria!’ called my com- 
panion, in a loud voice, two or three times, to warn the inhabitants 
of our approach, as we pulled up about fifteen yards from the door. 
An old withered-up man—just the counterpart of my guide, only 
older and more grisly—came out, and, after answering, ‘Ave Maria!’ 
invited us to approach and to dismount. I went into the house, 
which contained three rooms, very clean, and furnished with care 
and even with taste. An old woman was sitting spinning guanaco 
wocl when I went in, and a young girl was standing in the doorway 
of an inner room. She had a black shawl thrown over her shoulders, 
and drawn tight enough to show her graceful figure, and on her 
head was knotted a bright silk handkerchief. After talking for 
some little time, and taking the inevitable maté (South American 
tea), I begged to be excused while I went to look after my horse 
and my companion, who never put his nose inside the house. 

‘ Bellisario, I can see there is some mystery about these people. 
Are they honest ?’ 
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He swore by everything that they were the most honest and 
most honourable in the world. I then said, ‘ Well, I shall ask them, 
if you won’t tell me what the secret is. Perhaps they are witches ?” 

I said this quite by chance, but saw that I had touched the 
right chord. His face and manner changed, and he said in a piteous 
voice, ‘ Por el amor de Dios, sefior, do not say that again. They 
are good people, but they would not like me to talk about them.’ 

I knew that I should get no more from him; and finding that 
he meant to pass the night at one of the little ranchos close by, 
where he had a ‘Compadre,’ or something of the sort, I wished 
him good-night, and returned to my hosts, and to supper. 

There was nothing remarkable about the meal; and when it 
was finished coffee was placed on the table, in honour, as I felt 
certain, of the guest—myself. Presently the ladies of our party 
retired, leaving me smoking cigarettes with my ancient host. I 
made a few more remarks to him, but the conversation hung fire 
in a most tiresome way, and at last we came to a dead pause. 
I now thought I would ask my ancient friend if he could throw any 
light on the subject of witches. I turned to him as he sat appa- 
rently gazing intently at the few logs smouldering on the hearth, and 
said, ‘Amigo, can you tell me anything about the meetings which 
the witches hold somewhere near here ?’ 

He turned slowly round to me; but before he could answer me, 
T heard a crash in the next room, which made me jump off my chair. 

‘Nombre de Dios!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what was that noise ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said my host; but he looked at me with an expres- 
sion in his face which made me most heartily repent that I had 
ever asked him the question. His face, I thought, had undergone 
a sudden change; his eyes looked wild and red; all signs of de- 
crepitude appeared to have departed. 

‘Do you really wish to know, or is it idle curiosity ?’ he asked 
me, in a tone very different from that in which he had spoken before. 

My curiosity was intensely excited ; so I answered, ‘I do in- 
deed wish to know. I have heard in the plains stories of the Cor- 
dillera, but no one could tell me anything worth knowing.’ 

‘You are not afraid of the result ?’ he asked, with what sounded 
like a sneer in his voice. 

‘ Certainly not !’ I answered, with a laugh. 

He seemed to think for a minute, during which he looked me 
over from head to foot with the deepest attention, and said, 

‘You don’t know what you ask, but I will try you. Dare you 
follow me into the sierra to-night ?’ 

I was somewhat taken aback at this proposal; but I loved an 
adventure of any sort, and immediately signified my consent. 

‘It is cold outside; you must have a glass of this before you 
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go,’ and he filled two small glasses with what looked like the spirit 
of the country, distilled from sugar-cane, but differently flavoured. 
He raised his glass, and said, ‘Salud, seiior,’ and drained it; I 
followed his example, and said, ‘It is extraordinarily good.’ I 
might have said ‘extraordinarily hot,’ for it was like liquid fire. 

‘You are quite sure that you wish to come; that you come of 
your own perfect free-will ?’ he said, in a slow distinct voice. 

‘Quite sure,’ I answered. 

‘You will promise to follow me closely, and to do exactly as I 
tell you, asking no question ?’ he said again. 

‘I promise,’ I replied. 

‘Good! Follow me.’ And so saying he opened the door and 
went out. As we were leaving the house I heard the same crash in 
the inner room which I had heard when I first asked him the ques- 
tion about the witches, followed by a shout of laughter, so loud, so 
wild, so unearthly, that every drop of blood in me seemed to run 
cold. My companion turned to me, and laid his hand on my arm. 
He seemed to examine me intently. I did my utmost to look quite 
at my ease, but he said, ‘Stop: you require more!’ and he poured 
me out another glass of the spirit, which I drank off without hesi- 
tation or question. 

It was very dark ; but directly I began to walk my blood seemed 
on fire, and a light to be dancing before me, which proved plainly 
the strength of my host’s schnapps. We at once turned round by 
the back of the rancho towards the rocks which I had seen on my 
arrival, We then went along by the side of the torrent, over a 
rough and broken path, so rough and so narrow that at times he 
gave me his hand to help me. I followed him in dead silence, and 
had been walking for, I should think, about twenty minutes, when 
the sound of the waters seemed to become much iouder, and our 
path to be an abrupt descent. It was so dark that I could see 
nothing, and did not know where to put my feet. I felt the hand 
of my guide take mine, and draw me slowly along down this strange 
dark track. It was quite useless to think of retreating, even if 
I had wished it; but, strange as it seems, I felt no fear what- 
ever, only intense curiosity to know what would happen next. 
I heard the sound of the torrent roaring overhead as it appeared, 
then an extraordinary rushing noise, which seemed all round me; 
and suddenly I felt myself seized by some irresistible force and 
whirled rapidly onwards and downwards. ThenJ heard crash upon 
crash, as though tho whole of the rocks were being thrown down by 
some tremendous power, and shrieks of the same unearthly laughter 
which I had heard in the house. I was whiled round and round 
and over and over till I became insensible ; and what happened 
to me then I cannot tell. When I came to myself I was sitting, 
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or rather lying, on what felt like the loose dry sand on the floor of 
a cavern, and I was leaning against a rock. 

There was a faint light in the place, and I tried very hard to 
eollect my senses and discover my situation. I sat up, and could 
see that I was in some rough natural cave, but the size of it I 
could not ascertain. The roof, and the greater part of the sides of 
it, were lost in impenetrable darkness, and it was only here and there 
that I could see the rough gloomy outline of some mass of rock. 
The light appeared to come from behind some dark rocks a little 
distance from me, and from what I imagined to be a larger cavern 
than the place where I now was. As I strained my ears to listen, 
Y knew that there was something stirring out of my sight. First 
it was like the noise of muffled footsteps ; then of voices very much 
hushed. I listened intently, and suddenly heard a shrill cry as 
ef some one in the most extreme agony. ‘Then again that extra- 
ordinary crash which I had heard before, and in a moment all was 
dead silence, and I was in utter darkness. I dared not move. 

T remained for what seemed an age in this painful darkness. 
Then I heard a slight noise again, and to my intense relief I saw, 
once more, a flicker of light, which gradually increased to the same 
degree of brightness as before. Then I heard again the same 
muffled noises, the cause and source of which were still invisible. 
{ put myself on my hands and knees, and crept towards the rocks, 
which were between me and the place whence the light proceeded. 
They were much further away than I had thought, but at last I 
reached them, and slowly and cautiously I raised my head over them. 
Zn an instant I heard crash upon crash, and there was a sudden 
flash of light which almost blinded me. This was followed by the 
wildest shrieks and shouts, and peals of extraordinary laughter. In 
a few moments the strangest sight met my eyes which the mind of 
man could conceive. Not the wildest imaginings of Retzsch’s ex- 
traordinary pictures of the witches’ Sabbat could approach what I 
now looked on. The dazzling light seemed to be everywhere, and 
to penetrate the enormous rocky vault. In front of me I saw the 
strangest groups of figures, men and women, but none of them old 
or ugly: my strange host of the evening, but looking younger, more 
active, more vigorous; he was standing by the figure of a beautiful 
girl, with his hand on her shoulder. The old woman I could not 
identify. If she was there, she was so changed as to be unrecog- 
nisable. Nor could I see the handsome girl who had so much 
attracted me. Presently, to my intense astonishment, I recognised 
the figure of the man who, two years before, had told me about 
this very place of the witches’ meetings, and who had warned me 
against wishing to find out too much about it. He too was changed 
—young, handsome, vigorous, more like a young god of the old 
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Greek mythology than the mortal I had known him; and as I 
watched more and more intently I seemed to recognise faces of 
both men and women which were familiar to me—faces which 
reminded me of far-away scenes in Europe, and days long passed 
by. These were all moving rapidly about, or standing in groups or 
couples. All were talking most earnestly, and gesticulating as 
though something intensely interesting was being discussed. 

Suddenly I heard a sharp shrill cry, like some signal, and all was 
silence. Then began the softest and sweetest music. It seemed to 
float in the air all round me, and to penetrate all my senses with 
the most delightful, most intoxicating charm. Gradually it grew 
louder and louder; the strange forms in front of me began to move 
again slowly, and to a measured strain at first, then faster and 
faster, as the music grew faster and louder, and yet still faster and 
still louder, till my brain reeled with the extraordinary sight and 
the overpowering sound. The figures before me danced the wildest; 
the most extraordinary, the most fantastic dance, now in couples 
whirling with a speed which it took away my breath to watch, 
then joining hands in rings and circling round with lightness and 
grace. Faster and faster moved the dancers, louder and louder 
grew the music, till once more the appalling crash was audible, and 
all was stillness and darkness. 

I remained perfectly quiet, when suddenly I felt my hand 
clasped in that of some being of flesh and blood—not in the hard 
bony hand of my late guide to this extraordinary scene, but in a 
small soft hand—the hand of a young and, my imagination told 
me, a beautiful woman. ‘There was nothing frightful, nothing that 
was not pleasant, in the touch of this soft little hand, and I allowed 
my fingers to close over it. Then I felt it gradually pulling me 
in the darkness. [I tried to relax my hold of it; but softly and 
gently as I was held, it was as firmly as though in a vice of stee!, 
and follow my captor I must whether I would or not. 

I rose to my feet, and was led across the space which a few 
minutes before I had seen occupied by the strange dancers, and was 
taken what seemed to me an interminable distance in dead silence. 
I could hear the muffled sound of my own footsteps, but not one 
rustle or slightest noise from my mysterious guide. Presently I 
found myself on a soft bed of some sort, a hand was placed upon 
my eyes, and in a moment [I lost all sense of what was passing round 
me. How long I remained unconscious it was impossible for me to 
know ; but I next remember finding myself lying on a soft luxurious 
couch, with a subdued rosy light round me. I raised myself up a 
little, and saw seated by my side a most beautiful woman. The 
softest and roundest of faces, and eyes shining with the most 
strange fire, but at the same time with an irresistible fascination.. 
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She placed her little white hand on my head, and I felt sure 
that it was the same small hand which had guided me there. 
Then she began to sing to me softly and sweetly in Spanish, but 
never had I heard that soft rich language so divinely uttered. 
Suddenly the side of the chamber in which I was seemed to 
melt away, and I caught a glimpse of a magnificent banqueting 
hall. Then slowly the wall appeared to close up again, and I was 
once more alone with my beautiful companion. Then again I heard 
these soft words, and felt two beautiful arms thrown round my neck : 
‘These pleasures are yours, if you will love me. If you will 
join us, only say one word, and I am your love for ever, if you will. 
I never change, never fade; I grow more and more beautiful, and 


more and more loving as the sweet years roll by. Will you join us ?’. 


Suddenly I heard the same shrill cry which had reached me 
before that evening, that cry of the most intense, most hopeless 
agony. I raised myself up with a start, and I saw a look of fury upon 
the beautiful face of my companion. Then as I gazed wildly round 
me to see where it came from, I distinctly perceived the form of the 
young girl who had been in the rancho that evening at supper, but 
how terribly changed and altered. Her clothes had been stripped 
from her, and she was bound to some object I could not see; but 
I can never forget the hopeless unutterable agony in her face. 

‘What does she there,’ I asked, ‘in this abode of happiness 
and delight ?’ 

‘ She failed in her initiation,’ answered my companion, with an 
expression of intense disgust. 

‘Must she always suffer like that ?’ I asked. 

‘Not unless she chooses,’ she answered. 

‘But on what does it depend ?’ I asked again. 

‘Ask no more. You will not fail, as she has, in the begin- 
ning. Come,’ she said, and once more grasped my hand in one of 
hers. She waved the other, and a mist seemed to cover the vision 
of the beautiful sufferer. Again I felt under the spell of my enchan- 
tress, and I seemed powerless to struggle any longer with my fate. 

Softly she began to sing once more, and she chanted in the 
sweetest tones what sounded like an incantation. I felt my arm 
softly and firmly held in her little hands, and I saw her place a 
strangely-shaped instrument upon it, and in a moment the sharpest 
pain shot through me. I gave a sudden start, and at the same 
instant I heard again that fearful shriek from that wretched girl, 
and heard her cry, ‘Oh! before it is too late, before it is too late, 
beware! beware !’ 

I started up, and with a violent effort threw off the grasp of my 
beautiful sorceress, and exclaimed, ‘Never! never! Leave me!’ 

I heard another fearful shriek. In a moment all was darkness. 
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My brain seemed to reel, and my senses failed me. I have only a 
confused recollection of what followed. Of moving with difficulty, 
of rough paths over rocks and briers, of the sound of foaming tor- 
rents, and of the fresh chilly night air; but nothing is distinct to 
me, nothing have I been able to make out; though I have often 
racked my brain to remember, it is a blank. It was a cold cheerless 
morning when I woke up on the bed in the room of my old host at 
the rancho. There was a driving rain and a bitter wind. I was lying 
there in my clothes, with a poncho of guanaco wool thrown over me, 
and as I tried to raise myself up I felt stiff and bruised, weary and 
sore all over. Myclothes were damp, and my feet wet and soiled. 
It was some time before I could collect my senses and remem- 
ber any of the extraordinary events of the night; and as I was 
sitting up in the bed trying to do so I was disturbed by old Belli- 
sario coming to the door with his ‘ Buenos Dias, sefior,’ and telling 
me that my horse was ready and we had a long road before us. 
At the same moment the old woman, wife, or whatever she was, 
of my host, brought me a maté, which I sat on the side of the bed 
and sucked. She said nothing. Presently I asked her how her 
fair granddaughter was, and she answered in a short, and I thought 
very cross voice, that she was not well, and could not get up. 

‘ Where was my host ?’ 

He had gone out at daylight, nearly an hour ago. Bellisario 
again appeared at the door, evidently very impatient, so I rose 
from the bed and performed my toilet, which consisted of a shake, 
put my head through my large heavy poncho, gave the old lady 
my blessing, and mounted my horse in the bitter rain and wind. 
We rode on in silence for some time, and then I tried to ask my 
guide about the old inhabitants of the rancho and their youthful 
relation. He was not willing to be very communicative, but as we 
got further away he opened a little more, and told me that they were 
strange people who had settled there. I asked him if he liked the 
place and would come back with me there again; but he shook his 
head and said it was a place of bad name, and that there had been 
an awful storm in the night, and he could not sleep for the noise it 
made. All this time my arm had been hurting me in the strangest 
way, and I rolled up my sleeve to examine it; and there, to my 
astonishment and horror, I saw distinctly marked on it a small deep 
red diamond, with a strange hieroglyphic in the centre of it. That 
mark I bear to this day. 

I never went back to the rancho, or heard any more of the 
old couple and the beautiful young girl; and my strange adventure 
has cured me of wishing to find out more about witches, either in 
Europe or in the mountain caverns of the Cordilleras. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PIGEON-HOLES. 
By ALEex. CHar_es Ewa tp, F.S.A. 





Upon the deserted site formerly known as the Rolls Estate, lying 
between Chancery-lane and Fetter-iane, there has arisen within the 
last thirty years a magnificent building, called, in official parlance, 
the Public Record Repository. We say in official parlance ; for of 
the numbers who daily walk down Fleet-street scarcely one man in 
a thousand knows to what use that vast edifice is put, what priceless 
treasures it contains, and what an important part it plays when 
knotty points of law have to be solved or disputed claims investigated. 
To the judge, the Government official, the lawyer, the claimant to 
property, the historian, and the antiquary the erection in Fetter-lane 
is not unfamiliar; but to the ordinary Englishman the now settled 
home of our national archives might be in ruins, or be transformed 
into a cooperative store, for aught he knew to the contrary or for 
aught he cared. 

A curious tale of neglect and indifference is that of the preserva- 
tion of our public documents. Scattered about in damp cellars, tied 
up in rotten bags, lodged near explosive materials, freely attacked 
by starving rats out on a foraging expedition, it is as much a matter 
for wonder as for congratulation that our archives have survived the 
dangers and persecutions to which they were formerly subjected. In 
the early days of our history the records of our courts were pre- 
served in the palace of the King; but when the law-courts became 
stationary and were held within the precincts of the royal palace, 
instead of following the sovereign from place to place, all legal 
documents remained in the custody of their respective courts. On 
the business of the country increasing, the records began to assume 
such vast proportions that further accommodation had to be obtained. 
Gradually three warehouses for the custody of our public documents 
came into existence. The records of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas were removed to the Palace of Westminster, to the old Chapter- 
house, and to the cloister of the Abbey of Westminster, and thus 
laid the foundation of the well-known ‘ Chapter-house Repository.’ 
Towards the end of the reign of Richard I., the Court of Chancery 
becoming separated from that of the Exchequer, the wardrobe in the 
Tower of London was used as the chief place of deposit for all 
Chancery records, and thus the ‘ Record Office in the Tower’ sprang 
up. It had been the custom of our earlier Masters of the Rolls to 
keep the records of their courts in their private houses; but after 
the reign of Edward IV. these documents were lodged in what is 
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now styled the Chapel of the Rolls, but which was then known as 
the Domus Conversorum Judeorum, or the house for converted 
Jews and infidels, which had been annexed to the office of the 
Master of the Rolls in the reign of Edward III. ; an office was sub- 
sequently attached to the chapel, and thus arose the record de- 
pository known as the ‘ Rolls Chapel Office.’ For many years 
these three places of deposit—the Chapter-house, the Tower of 
London, and the Rolls—constituted the chief repositories for our 
public records; but as the accommodation that these buildings 
offered was limited, rooms in private houses, vacant vaults, and 
even stables had to be taken by the Ministers of the day for the 
storing of our ever-increasing archives. Little care was, however, 
paid to the preservation of the nation’s parchments. They were 
put into houses, and forgotten; their various removals were most 
carelessly superintended ; and they were often left a prey to the pil- 
ferings of the curious. Here and there a sovereign or a Secretary 
of State turned his attention to the disgraceful condition in which the 
muniments of the kingdom were preserved, and a sweeping reform 
was announced; but more important matters always appear to have 
arisen at that identical moment, and the subject was shelved. 

In 1567 Queen Elizabeth was informed of the confused and 
perilous state of the records of her Parliament and Chancery, and 
orders were given for rooms to be prepared in the Tower for the re- 
ception of these parchments, her Majesty declaring that ‘ it was not 
meet that the records of her Chancery, which were accounted as a 
principal member of the treasure belonging to herself and to her 
crown and realm, should remain in private houses and places, for 
doubt of such danger or spoil as theretofore had happened to the 
like records in the time of Richard II. and Henry VI.’ This order 
was, however, never executed, and the records continued to be 
lodged in their ill-kept dens. On the accession of Charles II., 
William Prynne, then keeper of the records in the Tower, implored 
the merry monarch ‘to preserve these ancient records, not only 
from fire and sword, but water, moths, canker, dust, cobwebs, for 
your own and your kingdom’s honour and service, they being such 
sacred reliques, such peerless jewels, that your noble ancestors have 
estimated no places so fit to preserve them in as consecrated chapels 
or royal treasuries and wardrobes, where they lay up their sacred 
crowns, jewels, robes ; and that upon very good grounds, they being 
the principal evidences by which they held, supported, defended 
their crowns, kingdoms, revenues, prerogatives, and their subjects, 
their respective lands, lives, liberties, properties, franchises, rights, 
laws.’ This earnest appeal was urged not before it was required. 
On his appointment to office Prynne made an inspection of the re- 
cords under his custody. He found them ‘ buried together in one 
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confused chaos,-under corroding putrefying cobwebs, dust, and filth 
in the dark corner of Cesar’s Chapel in the White Tower.’ He 
employed soldiers and women to remove and cleanse them, ‘ who, 
soon growing weary of this noisome work, left them as foul, dusty, 
and nasty as they found them.’ He then begged the aid of the 
clerks of his department to sort and arrange the documents ; but 
these Civil servants of the period declined the tempting task, ‘ being 
unwilling to touch the records for fear of fouling their fingers, spoil- 
ing their clothes, endangering their eyesight and healths by their 
cankerous dust and evil scent.’ To the energetic Prynne, the 
labour of methodising the papers in his charge seemed hopeless ; 
he saw them in confused heaps, hidden here and scattered there, 
and destitute of anything approaching to an index. ‘ All which,’ 
he piteously exclaimed, ‘ will require Briareus his hundred hands, 
Argus his hundred eyes, and Nestor’s centuries of years to marshal 
them into distinct files, and make exact alphabetical tables of the 
several things, names, places comprised in them.’ Yet nothing 
was done to remedy the evil complained of. Addresses were pre- 
sented to Parliament upon the subject, reports were continually 
made, and committees frequently sat; but it was not until the 
beginning of this century that a complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tion of our public records was entered into. In the July of 1800 
a most able report upon the state of the archives was drawn up, 
& commission was appointed ‘to methodise, regulate, and digest 
the records,’ and at last it seemed as if the contempt and 
neglect of the past were to be amply atoned for, and our 
national documents to be spared any further humiliations. But 
this hope was soon disappointed. The commission directed its 
attention exclusively to the printing of antiquarian matter, and 
nothing was attempted for the future preservation of the archives. 
Dissatisfaction arose, and a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire into the working of the Record 
Commission. The result of its sittings was the passing of a special 
Act of Parliament, which placed the public records in the custody 
and superintendence of the Master of the Rolls, and directed the 
Treasury forthwith to provide a suitable building. 

And now ensued a delay which proved that the contempt for the 
country’s archives was quite as genuine in the present as it had 
been in the past. Years rolled on, and still no ‘ suitable building’ 
was provided. Members rose up in their places to ask questions ; 
the Home Secretary was catechised, and promised to learn some- 
thing; the Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped to find funds; but 
all answers and inquiries came to nothing. Reports were annually 
presented to Parliament of the dangers with which the records were 
threatened if allowed to remain in their present insecure depositories. 
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Mr. Braidwood, then superintendent of the London Fire Brigade, 
was requested to give his opinion upon the subject; and, after a 
careful investigation, pronounced that ‘no merchant of ordinary 
prudence would subject his books of account to the risks which the 
national archives then ran from destruction by fire.’ Yet to prac- 
tical England, busied with her commercial transactions, the develop- 
ment of her railway system, and the prosperity of her colonies, what 
did it then matter whether ‘this antiquarian rubbish’ was burnt or 
was saved? To the ordinary Englishman, what signified it that his 
country possessed records of the Court of Chancery from the time 
of King John, without intermission, to the last decree made by the 
Lord Chancellor; that she owned ledger-books of the national 
expenditure, which Chancellors of the Exchequer had regulated, 
unrivalled even for their very external magnificence, and complete 
as a series since the days of Henry II.; that amongst her diplo- 
matic treasures she had the treaty, with the very chirograph, 
between Henry I. and Robert Earl of Flanders, the privilege of 
Pope Adrian to Henry II. to conquer Ireland, the treaties with 
Robert Bruce, and the veritable treaty of the Cloth of Gold, illu- 
minated with the portrait of Francis I., and adorned by the gold 
seal chased by Benvenuto Cellini himself; that she was mistress of 
the most perfect survey in its way, though compiled eight centuries 
ago, called Domesday Book ; and that she possessed records like the 
Pipe, Close, and Patent Rolls, with the splendid series of Fines—still 
what, to the ordinary Englishman, were these but so many ‘musty old 
parchments’? But to the few—the antiquarian, the historical, and the 
esthetic few—who knew the extent and value of our public documents, 
and who were aware that we possessed stores of records ‘justly reck- 
oned to excel in age, beauty, correctness, and authority whatever the 
choicest archives abroad can boast of the like sort’—to such persons 
it was indeed a national disgrace that muniments so important and 
so priceless should be housed in a manner in which ‘no merchant 
of ordinary prudence’ would keep his vulgar books of account. 

We have said ‘housed ;’ but can this be called housing? In 
the Tower of London were the Chancery and Admiralty records ; 
one-half of these documents was placed in the Wakefield Tower, ‘ con- 
tiguous to a steam-engine in daily operation ;’ whilst the other half 
was crammed in the White Tower, beneath which ‘ were stored tons of 
gunpowder sufficient to destroy all Tower Hill, and change even the 
course of the Thames, if an explosion had happened.’ The insur- 
ance of such a building, with such stores, said Mr. Braidwood, 
would not be taken by any insurance office for less than 5s. per 
cent, the ordinary risk being only 1s. 6d. per cent. The records 
of the Queen’s Remembrancer were deposited in sheds in the King’s 
Mews, Charing-cross, where they either adhered to the damp walls, 
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or fell into fragments from sheer putrefaction. On the mews being 
pulled down, for the erection of that glory of English architecture, 
the National Gallery, these records, or as much of them as sur- 
vived, were removed—to a safe and honourable place of deposit ? 
No! to the stables of Carlton House, a flimsy shed, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Braidwood, could be burnt down in twenty minutes if 
it caught fire. The venerable Domesday Book, the most priceless 
record in Europe, was preserved in the Chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey, behind which were a brewhouse and washhouse, 
‘reported as dangerous, and endangering the safety of the Chapter- 
house by fire.’ Other documents were in Chancery-lane—some in 
the Rolls House, some in a temporary shed knocked up in the 
Rolls garden, and some in the pews and behind the communion- 
table in the Rolls Chapel, ‘a place heated by hot-air flues.” The 
records known as the ‘ King’s Silver-books’ were kept in the 
Temple, and were much damaged by the fire that broke out there 
in 1838. Various court-rolls were lodged in New-square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and many of them perished in the fire of 1849. 

This scandalous state of things was, however, now to cease. 
Lord Langdale, then Master of the Rolls, determined that the 
Treasury should carry out the stipulations of the Record Act, and 
supply a suitable building. We need not enter into details respect- 
ing the correspondence which passed between Lord Langdale and 
the Government upon the subject; suffice it to say that, in 1851, 
the foundations of the present repository were laid, and, seven 
years afterwards, the public records were removed from their igno- 
minious asylums and placed in their new quarters. Here, after 
centuries of neglect and indifference, they are now so carefully pre- 
served, that the most sensitive antiquary would find it difficult to 
suggest any improvement in the accommodation afforded them. 

The consolidation of the records and State Papers under one roof, 
and the removal of the restrictions that in olden times hampered 
investigation, have caused, within the last generation, an intellectual 
minority to make itself acquainted with ‘the unsunn’d treasures’ of our 
archives. Research has now proved that behind the iron cages of our 
splendid repository are stored documents which, from their his- 
torical importance and extreme antiquity, stand unrivalled at the pre- 
sent day, and cast the archives of Rome, Paris, Vienna, the Hague, 
and Madrid completely in the shade. Not a single subject connected 
with the history and government of our country but receives illus- 
tration from this magnificent collection. Take the Close Rolls—so 
called because the documents entered upon them being of a pri- 
vate nature, they were despatched closed or sealed up—which begin 
with the reign of John, and continue without interruption to the 
present time. Upon their well-preserved parchments the reader 
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sees entries relating to the privileges of peers and commoners in 
former days ; the measures employed for the raising of armies and 
the equipment of fleets ; the regulations which affected the coinage 
of the realm; the aids and taxes that were levied; the riots and 
tumults that were suppressed; the pardons that were granted to 
State prisoners ; the summonses for the meeting of Parliament ; 
and the hundreds of laws which related to the Bench, the Church, 
and the prerogatives of the Crown. Take the Patent Rolls—so 
called because, unlike their great antiquarian rivals, the Close Rolls, 
the letters patent are unsealed and exposed to view—which also 
begin with John, and extend almost without a break to the present 
day. What do they not contain? Is a castle besieged by the sove- 
reign, a papal interdict removed by royal supplication, a safe-conduct 
granted to an unpopular prelate, church property bestowed on begging 
clergy, a negotiation entered into with a foreign prince, a title ofnobility 
created, a charter confirmed, a proclamation drawn up, land or office 
given to private persons or public bodies—all are to be found recorded 
upon the membranes of the ‘ Litter Patentes.’ Take the Great 
Roll of the Exchequer, otherwise called the Pipe Roll, which, with 
but two gaps, extends from the reign of Henry II. to our own day. 
Here we live in the regions of finance ; everything which, in fcrmer 
times, went to swell the revenues of the Crown—rents of various 
kinds, fines, profits of lands and tenements, and the like—is fully 
recorded. Was a great man outlawed, his goods seized, his 
daughter married or made a ward, the account thereof can be read 
in the Pipe Rolls. 

The contents of our national archives appeal to all classes of 
inquirers. The divine, or he who is only interested in ecclesiastical 
matters, will find a mine of unexplored wealth in the Charter Rolls, 
which deal with the privileges granted to the religious houses of the 
past ; in the Carte Antique, which consist of foundation charters 
of abbeys and the endowments of convents; in the Ministers’ ac- 
counts, which relate to the issues and profits of monastic lands in 
the hands of the Crown; in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII., 
which contains surveys of archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbeys, and 
monasteries throughout the kingdom; in the Wolsey Books, and in 
numerous other less important documents. The genealogist and 
the man who loves to busy himself with tracing back his pedigree to 
a remote past cannot do better than consult the Rolls of Parliament, 
which are now the only evidence of a peer having sat in Parliament 
before the reign of Henry VIII.; the Escheat Rolls, which contain 
accounts of lands and property forfeited to the Crown; the Fiae 
Rolls, which deal with fines paid to the King for licenses to alienate 
lands, and the valuable inquisitions post mortem taken on the death 
of every tenant of the Crown. The antiquary pure and simple, who 
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passes his life in collecting curious facts and in picking up out-of- 
the-way information, will not find his labour in vain if he make 
diligent search through the Oblata Rolls, which are full of the pre- 
sents given to the sovereign by every ‘swell’ who wished for the 
royal protection or toadied for the royal favour; through the Origi- 
nalia Rolls, which throw much light upon the manners and customs 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; through the archives of 
the Star Chamber, and through that vast collection of Exchequer 
documents which record the history of knights’ service. To the 
solicitor there is not a parchment in the whole building which may 
not some day or other be of the utmost importance to a client, in 
proving the legitimacy of birth or the right to property. 

Within the limits of an article of this kind it is impossible 
to do more than to cursorily glance at the more prominent papers 
in our national collection. To furnish even a dry alphabetical list 
of the mere names of the different muniments would fill a large 
volume. Yet perhaps enough has been said to show the wealth 
of our record literature and of its historical and legal importance. 
Were that large building in Fetter-lane to be burnt down and 
its contents destroyed, our courts of law would be thrown into the 
direst confusion, landed proprietors would be unable to prove the 
titles to their estates, peers of long descent would find it hard to 
show by what right they sat in the Upper House, the offices of the 
Secretaries of State would lose all their private and most delicate 
correspondence, lawyers would be ignorant how to answer the queries 
of most of their clients, historians would have to fall back upon the 
printed inaccuracies of compilers, and the occupation of the antiquary 
would be gone. Happily this contingency is almost impossible ; for 
the record repository is as proof from the danger of fire as the 
ingenuity of architects and the vigilance of a ceaseless supervision 
can render it. 

If the study of our public records is the favourite pursuit of the 
lawyer and the antiquary, the State Papers which run from Henry 
VIII. to the present time appeal essentially to the historian and 
the politician. The history of the custody of the State Papers is 
but a repetition of the neglect and ill-treatment which the records 
had to endure. In the beginning, these valuable letters were locked 
up in chests; then they were ignominiously kicked down-stairs into 
the larder of the Privy Seal ; then they were promoted to the tower 
over the gateway of Whitehall Palace; then they were transferred to the 
upper-floor of the Lord Chamberlain’s lodgings ; then they were sent 
to an old house in Scotland-yard; and it was not till 1833 that the 
charming little State-Paper Office in St. James’s Park was erected 
for their custody. Twenty years later, however, they were removed 
from their bright pleasant quarters, and lodged within the gloomy 
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precincts of Fetter-lane. On making a careful examination of the 
state of the documents, it was found that many of them had ‘ greatly 
suffered from vermin and wet;’ and that the list of lost, stolen, or 
strayed from the collection was no small one. Theft, and destruc- 
tion for private ends, appear to have been the two chief agents 
against which the State Papers had to contend. During the reign 
of Henry VIII. many of the despatches were appropriated by Lords 
St. Albans and Cherbury, to whom they were intrusted. In the 
reign of good Queen Bess most of the private business papers of her 
Majesty, especially her letters on matters of secret importance, came 
into the hands of the Earl of Leicester, and finally into the posses- 
sion of his secretary and his descendants; and, ‘ though they were 
ultimately recovered, a great part had perished by time and the dis- 
traction of the wars, &c. ; being left in England during the Rebellion, 
many had been abused to the meanest purposes.’ During the Civil 
War the King’s papers, from the time he was in the north till the 
surrender of Oxford, were designedly burnt; whilst ‘a fair cabinet 
of the King’s, full of papers of a very secret nature, which had been 
left by the King upon his retirement to the Scots, amongst which 
were thought to be all the Queen’s letters to the King, and things 
of very mysterious nature,’ were also destroyed. 

In the turbulent days of the Commonwealth, Bradshaw, in his 
capacity as President of the Council of State, managed to obtain 
possession of ‘ divers books, treaties, papers, and records of State,’ 
some of which, in spite of all the efforts of Charles II., were not 
regained. At the Restoration, ‘all the papers of State during the 
time of the usurpation remained in Thurloe’s hand, and Sir Samuel 
Morland advised a great Minister to have them seized, being then 
privately buried in four great deal desks; but, for reasons left to be 
judged, that Minister delayed to order it, and Thurloe had time to 
burn them that would have hanged a great many, and he certainly 
did burn them except some principal ones culled out by himself.’ 
During the reign of Charles II. various papers were sent out of 
the country to the Hague and Sweden for the convenience of the 
ambassadors, many of which were never returned. Indeed, so care- 
lessly did Ministers watch their own documents, that a treaty con- 
cluded with Holland in 1654 was bought at an auction, and the 
original treaty with Portugal in the same year was found on a stall 
in the street. Within almost to a recent date there have been in- 
stances of documents sent out of the State-Paper Office which have 
never been returned—a fact which may account for many of the 
purely official papers to be found in the manuscript collections of 
private individuals. 

In spite, however, of past robberies and carelessness, the State 
Papers, like the records, are a most wealthy and valuable collection. 
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So important were their contents considered, that at one time it was 
a matter of the greatest difficulty for any outsider to obtain access 
to them. The keeper was bound by oath ‘to let no man see any- 
thing in the office of his Majesty’s papers without a warrant from 
the king.’ He was also ‘tied by a strict oath, and by his 
Majesty’s commands, to deliver nothing out of the office unless to 
the Lords and others of the Council.’ During the whole history of 
the State-Paper Office the keeper never had power to grant, on ais 
own authority, leave to consult the papers ; such permission could 
only be obtained from the Secretary of State to whose office the 
documents belonged. Among those who were fortunate enough in 
having this favour accorded them we find that, in 1670, Evelyu 
was lent several documents which related to Holland; that, in 
1679, Dr. Gilbert Burnet was permitted by warrant ‘ from time to 
time to have the sight and use of such papers and books as he 
shall think may give him information, and help in finishing his 
history of the Reformation of the Church of England ;’ and that, 
in the same year, Prince Rupert made a personal request to the 
King on behalf of Roger le Strange, who was writing a history of 
the civil wars in England. In later times permission was more 
freely given, though the ‘library of mss.’ was still most vigilantly 
guarded, and applications were more often refused than granted. 
As an instance of the strictness with which the State Papers were 
watched, we read that, as late as 1775, Lord North, then Prime 
Minister, begged ‘ the King’s approval to have free access to all 
correspondence in the Paper Office ;’ and that, in 1780, it was 
necessary for the Ordnance Office to have permission ‘to search the 
Paper Office for any documents that regard their department.’ 
These restrictions have now been removed, and there is, at the 
present time, no more difficulty in obtaining access to the more 
ancient State Papers than there is in consulting a volume in the 
Reading-room of the British Museum. 
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